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TO 
The Good People of BRITAIN 
oF 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


My dear little Non. entities, 


ſtyle and title, in compliance with the 


common notion we hold, in our times, of 
thoſe, who have not yet had the honour of 
making their public entry by regular birth, 


into this our virtuous and happy ſtate of 
humanity. Were I to indulge ſpeculation, 
I might perhaps compliment you with an 
appellatioa implying ſomewhat more ſub- 
ſtantial. For it is more than I will pretend 
to decide, whether you (or the firſt prin- 
ciples of what will hereafter be you) are not 
now fluttering about in the Newtonian 
æther, of a ſize ſo delicate, that the area 
included within the outlines of one of theſe 
Pica Roman o's, or the ſpace poſſeſſed by 
the tittle on the top of this i, would afford 
you room enough to build yourſelves a me- 
tropolis, with ſpacious ſtreets, market-pla« 

Vor. II. B ces, 


1 Take the liberty of addreſſing you by this 
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ces, harbours, fortifications, and commo- 
dious dwellings for a million of inhabi- 
tants. But waving theſe conjectures, which 
may be ſaid to be rather curious than uſe- 
ful, I will proceed directly to my buſineſs 
with your good poſterity ſhips. 

You will perhaps wonder, when you 
come to be capable of wondering, that I 
ſhould think of addreſſing myſelf to a ſett 
of gentlemen and ladies, who are above 
one hundred years younger than even the 
illuſtrious Patron I have choſen for my for- 
mer volume. At this preſent writing, you 
have not, I am ſenſible, got yourſelves 
furniſhed with eyes fit for reading this 
Dedication, with ears for hearing it read, 
or with brains for criticiſing it. Yet I 
want not ſubſtantial reaſons for beſpeaking 
thus early your favour. f 

In the firſt place, I hope, as all authors 
do, to be in higher eſtimation with your 
worſhips and lady ſhips, than with my con- 
temporaries. We great men ate but mo- 
derately valued in our own times; but this 
flight is made up to us by poſterity. For 
we live on after we are dead ; and the older 
we grow, we grow the greater. By the time 

you 
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you come upon the ſtage, CrrTo will be 
a ſort of little antient ; conſequently will 
begin to be a little venerable. 

Beſides this, I expe& you twentieth- 
century-gentlemen and ladies to be of a 
more compoſed way of thinking than my 
contemporaries ; for whom, I aſſure you, it 
is not a little difficult to know how to 
write. The very truth is, ever ſince our 
great Political Conjurer (who will be very 
well known in your age) ſpirited America 
over into Germany to be conquered there, 
we have been ſo ſcared by the tremendous 
ſight of that huge continent (credite poſteri ! ) 
ſailing in the air over our heads, that to 
this day we have not recovered ourſelves, 
ſo far as to be able to diſtinguiſh between a 
compaſs-needle and a weathercock, or be- 
tween a pillar of marble and a broken reed. 

It is true, our ſtare-phyſicians have been 
ſome time in conſultation on our caſe. 
They are bringing the conſtitution to a 
criſis as faſt as they can. The humours 
ferment vigorouſly, abundance of corrupt 
matter digeſts; the ſymptomatic com- 
plaints grow ſtronger and ſtronger, and the 
critical paroxyſms will probably be ſevere. 
B 2 According 
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According to dean Swift's doctor, when 
the patient is ſick to death, he is in the 
moſt hopeful way. So much the better for 
us. The ſtate is ſick enough, if that be 
to her advantage. A nation may, on ac- 
count of its magnitude, be compared to 
the Krachen, deſcribed by doctor Pontop- 
pidan, the good biſhop of Bergen, to 
which a whale is but a ſprat. It may, 
thereſore, be half a century in its laſt ill- 
neſs, and twenty years on its death - bed. 
I hope, that is not yet our good lady Bri- 
tannia's caſe. But her recovery, if ſhe 
| ſhould recover, will be a work of time; as 
alteratives produce their effect but flowly. 
I do not, therefore, expect my countrymen, 
of this nor of the next century, to be in 
much condition for liſtening to advice. And 
if I had determined not to publiſh till the 
time, when | might have expected to be 
immediately attended to, I muſt have kept 
my piece not nine years, according to Ho- 
RACE'S preſcription ; but perhaps ninety- 
nine, by which time, I ſhould, if I lived 
ſo long, be of an age not fit for correcting. 
the preſs. I have therefore determined to 


| diſcharge” my r by ſeeing, this ſe- 
: cond 
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gond and laſt volume of my ineſtimable 
work fairly uſhered into the world; and 
humbly beg your gracious reception of it, 
when you come to have hands to receive 


it. 


I have obſerved. above, that we are 
haſtening matters to a criſis, which- may: 
chance to prove falutary to the conſtitution, 
Now I muſt be ſincere enough to own, 
that, though our driving things to an ex- 
tremity may eventually prove to your ad- 
yantage ; if you contrive to walk into the 
world, juſt as the troubles, we are railing, 
come to be ſettled ; I muſt own, I fay, that 
we have yet no great claim to your grati- 
tude on this account, For it is well 
known, we have had no eye to you in what 
| we have been carrying on for theſe laſt fifty 
years. We not only hold you to be at 
preſent nothing, as above obſerved ; but, 
one would imagine, by our way of provid- 
ing for you, we concluded you never would 
be any thing. | 

Nor indeed can I pretend, that we de- 
ſerve much approbation on account of our 
prudence for our/elves, in conducting our 
reformation- ſcheme. For it might, in my 
B 3 humblèe 
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humble opinion, be to the full as judicis 
Ous to go to work deliberately, and to rec- 
tify what is amiſs, article by article, as to 
heap expedient upon expedient, blunder 
upon blunder, and miſchief upon miſchief, 
till all is in a ferment. As if we expect- 

ed (in the manner of the refiners, who 
throw a quantity of ore into the furnace, 
and are certain of the metai's coming out 
pure by and by) that order, muſt of courſe 
proceed from confuſion, and a happy eſta- 
bliſnment grow of itfelf out of the cha9s 
ve have been jumbling together, 

I appeal therefore to you from my con- 
temporaries, who have it not in their pow- 
er to oblige me in any, but one way, viz, 
giving me the pleaſure of doing them good, 
and who grudge me that pleaſure, Ir 1s 
true, I am not the only author, who com- 
plain, that the people of this age are too 
wiſe for advice. There have been many 
writings * publiſhed of late, incomparably 

more 


— — 
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En 


„The author may mean, perhaps, ſuch books as 
he Candid Diſquifitions, the C onfeſſional, an Appeal 10 
common Senſe, Refle&ions on the Riſe and F all of Re- 
publics, &c. | BENTL, SECUND» 
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more deſerving of the general attention, 
than any thing within the reach of my me- 


diocrity, which have produced no material 
good effect. Some of us, your worthy 
predeceſſors, have read and ſhaken our 
wiſe noddles over them, ſaying, * Why 
ce yes, as you ſay, Mr. Author, theſe are 
ce undoubtedly bad things. But it is im- 
ce poſſible to reform them.” As if there 
had never been, in the whole hiſtory of 
mankind, an inſtance of any one particular 
amended, that once went wrong. Thus 
we treat all manner of propoſals for rectify- 
ing what is amiſs, either in the conſtitution 
of church or ſtate, or in our own private 
conduct. And when, at any time, we are 
told by an honeſt and blunt writer, of ſome- 
what groſsly ſcandalous, but profitable to 
ſome individuals, which ought, for the 
ſake of cummon decency and common 
ſenſe, to have been amended fifty years 
ago: we Jog one another, and agree to 
confute that impertinent writer by ſilence. 
We caſt a flur upon the book, as a mean 
performance; or on the ſubject, as exhauſt- 
ed. And the good-natured people, who 
B 4 implicitly 
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iwplicitly follow theic leaders, do not know 
what is a mean performance, or what the 
contrary z nor conſider that the ſubje& of 
grievances is never exhauſted, while the 
grievances continue, Thus the honeſt, 
writer's good advice is negleted, and 
the evil remains un-cured, as much as 
if it were really incurable. Now this 
conduct ſhews how we have improved on 
the ſagaciiy of our forefathers ; time was, 
when people were aſhamed of being publicly 
branded; and it was thought neceſſary to. 
anſwer a writer, who preſumed to inſinuate, 
that governors, either in church or ſtate, 
were culpable. What was the conſequence ? 
Why, a controverſy was ſet on foot: Mat- 
ters were thoroughly examined: Truth 
came out: The eyes of the people were 
opened : Knaviſh ſtateſmen and churchmen 
were foiled at fair argument, and the wings 
of tyranny and prieſtcraft were clipped. 
How much wiſer we; who walk off, as 
quietly as ſo many cowards after a kicking ; 
and never make one wry face! Populus 
me fibilat : at mibi piaudo. If we have not 

the 
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the empty praiſe, we have the ſolid pud- 
ding. 
At the ſame time, I cannot deny, that 
there are more buyers of books in this age, 
than in any former. But this is no argu- 
ment, that we are at all the better for the 
books we buy. No nation pays fo mag- 
nificently for the performance of muſic, 
vocal and inſtrumental (if the frittering 
noiſe, we are now-a-days regaled with 
at operas and concerts, may be called mu- 
fic) than the Engliſh. Yet it 1s notorious, 
that no people on earth have ſo little natu- 
ral genius to muſic, as the South-Britons. 
The caſe is the ſame with books, as with 
muſic ; we lay out money in both, not 
becauſe we want them, but becauſe we are 
rich, and muſt lay out our money in ſome- 
what. | 

Do you know our ingenious way of pro- 
ceeding with reſpect to new books? I be- 
lieve you don't; and therefore 1 will tell. 
you. Thus it is; when a book is publiſh- 
ed, if it comes to be the faſhion' ro buy it, 
which depends upon ſomebody's ſaying, 
that ſomebody ſaid, ſomebody thought the 
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fiyle was brilliant“; then every body buys 
the book, and puts it in their parlour win- 
dow ; that all who come to their rout, may 
fee, that they are people of taſte; and 
there the faſhionable books lie, till they 
become too numerous for the window to 
contain them. Then that generation goes, 
and another comes in its place. But as to- 
reading, you may gueſs what time we 
have for it, when I tell you, that from day- 
light, which all the year round begins, 
with us in this tenth climate, preciſely at 
twelve at noon, every creature of the leaſt 
ſpirit (excepting the king and royal fami- 
ly) is obliged to ſpend. twelve hours of the 
time it is awake, in cating, drinking, dreſ- 
ling, and cards. 

I have been juſt mentioning, our ele- 
gant eighteenth-century-taſte, with reſ- 
pect to. ſtyle. Our humour about ſtyle 
is very diverting; ſo, between. you. and, 
me, are moſt of our humours, But we 
will have our way, becauſe, as I ob- 


ſerved above, we are rich, and can af- 
ford 


— — 
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ford to be as capricious as we pleaſe. You 
muſt know, that we have not, to this day, 
ſettled any one rule concerning Engliſh 
ſtyle (any more than concerning Engliſh 
manners) by which to determine, with 
preciſion or unanimity, what is good ſtyle, 
excepting only that it has a certain e ne /fat 
quoi in it. We are not even agreed about 
the pronunciation of our language. But 
we are as eager in our admiration of what 
we are pleaſed to admire, as if we had an 
Engliſh academy for the purpoſe of regulat- 
ing and adjuſting our ſtyle and pronun- 
ciation, as they have in France; and as if 
we knew why we admired, 

You will perhaps be got back to ſuch a 
ſtate of ſimplicity, as I ſuppoſe you will 
have the world to begin a- new, that, if any 
of you ſhould find yourſelves in danger of 
being bewildered on Saliſbury-downs, or 
Mendip- hills, you will be glad to be put 
in your way by a ſimple ruſtic, even it he: 
ſhould give you the direction in plain 
Engliſh, without any je ne ſcai quoi flouriſh- 
es. You will, perhaps, only conſider, in 
peruling a book; whether you find in it 
any thing, by which you are made wiſer, 

| B 6 or 
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or better; whether it ſets you a-thinking,. 
and examining the foundations of eſtabliſn- 
ed nonſenſe; whether it helps you to cor- 
rect your errors in principle or in practice; 
whether it aſſiſts you in curbing your vices, 
and warms your hearts to the purſuit of 
whatever is virtuous and praiſe-worthy ; 
whether it teaches you to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween. thoſe, who really deſerve well of 
their country, and thoſe, who are more 
intent on the purſuit of riches and honours, 
than of their country's good. You will 
perhaps, not mind ſo much how an author 
writes, as what he writes. We, for our 
wiſe parts, never regard the uſefulneſs of 
the matter, if the manner be but pleaſing, 
Yet we do not know theoretically, why, or 
when, we ſhould be pleaſed even with an 
author's manner. | 
But I was ſaying, page 3, that I chooſe 
to dedicate to you this my ſecond volume, 
becauſe I am in hopes, you will be more 
in humour to-liſten to me, than the good. 
people of my own times. There will un- 
doubtedly be a great change in the ſtate of 
affairs by the time you make your appear- 
ance. How it will be circumſtanced, no 
one 
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one knows. But when a nation gets to the 
pitch of high life, which we eighteenth- 
century folks have happily reached ; what 
is naturally to be expected, is, the fate of 
the overgrown. and debauched empires of 
Aſſyria, Perſia, Greece, and Rome, who 
ſunk with their own weight. I aſſure you, 
the Britiſh: empire, in our times, is not 
light. And the props, with which we have 
been of late accuſtomed to ſhore it up, 
wherever it has threatened to give way, 
are of a ſubſtance very different from true 
Engliſh oak, Yet we have but little ap- 
prehenſion of the fabrick's overwhelming 
us in its ruins, however, yon, our good 
poſterity, may come off; on whom we 
roll all our fears, and all our burdens. 
This ſecurity, in the opinion of ſome, in- 
creaſes our danger. 

Providence has, however, various ways 
of working out its purpoſes. Whether the 
ſaving of the nation be one of its purpoſes, 
is a ſecret, which no mortal can penetrate. 
A good ſweeping peſtilence, by which a 
million or two of people ſhould periſh, or a 
{mart ſeven-· years- famine, or ſucha ſprightly 
earthquake, as would ſwallow up a brace 

or 
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or two of towns, might perhaps make us 
drop the cards out of our hands *.. We all 
remember what effects the late rebellion 
produced, and how it verified the obſerva- 
tion of Cicero (he is the author, if I be 
not miſtaken), viz. Res adverſe admonent de 
religione. Adverlity puts people in mind of 
religion. 

1 will endeavour to hope againſt hope, 
that this nation is not devoted to final de- 
ſtruction; but will be ſaved out of the fire 
of affliction, and come from thence puri- 
fied. I will therefore not grudge the trou- 

ble of doing for you, my good futures, 
what I ſhould think almoſt fruitleſs labour, 
if intended for the advantage of my con- 
temporaries only; though. it is not, I muſt 
confeſs, without ſome degree of mortifica- 


tion, that I am going to give advices not. 
likely 


8 
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The reader may perhaps wonder, that CaITo. 
ſhould write in ſuch a ſeemingly frolickſome ftrain, 
of peſtilences, famines, and earthquakes, But we all 
know it is common enough, on particular occaſions, 
to affect mirth with an aking heart. And there are 
few. honeſt hearts in theſe times, I imagine, that do 
not ake. CRTITO Minor, 
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likely to be followed theſe hundred and 
fifty years. But it would be ſtill worſe to 
have ſo much wiſdom loſt to mankind, 
merely becauſe CRITo happens to live in 
an age of too much buſineſs for advice. 

In the firſt place, I would not wiſh you, 
my good children of the twentieth century, 
to addict yourſelves too ſlaviſhly to our 
maxims and rules of conduct. I cannot, 
in conſcience, recommend them. to you. 
Mankind have, in all ages, run too lazily 
into the admiration. of the mazores. Lou 
will, I am perſuaded, do better, if you fol- 
low your own underſtandings, than our ex- 
ample. The world, like an individual, 
ought to grow wiſer; elſe it might as well 
not grow older. Our preſent methods of 
proceeding you may collect partly from my: 
former volume; and partly from what fol- 
lows. I do not mention the writings of the 
hiſtorians of our diſtinguiſhed age, to- 
whom you will naturally have recourſe, and. 
who will edify you with. the recital of many 
curious tranſactions of theſe happy times. 
] even now ſee you, with my imagination's 
eye, turning over the chapters, and, after 


reading the contents, thus, Caae. xv. 
Scramble 
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« Scramble between the majority, and the mi- 
4 nority, for the court-places. CHAP, xvi, 
* Scramble between the Pittites and the 
« Butites, CHap. xvii. Scramble between 
&« lord C. and lord T.” and ſo on; I ſee you 
ſhut the book, and looking gravely on one 
another, aſk, © What then! Was there 
© no thought, amidſt all this ſcrambling, 
« about the good of England?“ But this 
by the by. To proceed, 

We have, you muſt know, formed to- 
ourſelves an idea of government, ſomewhat: 
different from thoſe of your tuſty PLaro's, 
and your PoLyBivs's, of your antient law- 
givers, your Mosts's, your Lycurevus's,. 
SoLon's, ZALEVUcus's, &c. They had a 
mighty notion of police, or the forming of 
the minds and manners of the people to 
certain diſpoſitions, which they thought ne- 
ceffary for ſecuring the happineis of ſtates, 
We look upon ſuch things as merely Uto- 
pian. We have ſome idea of what we can 


feel, as a purſe of gold for inſtance. -But, as 


to your notions of entering deeply into 
human nature, inveſtigating its hidden, 
ſprings, and turning it in a maſterly man- 
ner to purpoſes eſſential to national proſpe- 

5 N | | rity, 
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rity, we look on all ſuch matters as ſchemes 
in the clouds. We have but one maxim 
and he muſt be a dull ſtateſman, who can- 
not maſter one rule. It is this; To let 
© every thing remain as it is.“ This has 
reduced the art of government, which has 
been formerly reckoned not a little delicate 
and involved, to a moſt beautiful and ob- 
vious ſimplicity. Jo govern a nation is, 
in our times, to do nothing. — Ne—T muſt 
retract. It is not ab/o/utely doing nothing. 
It requires your recciving and ſpending, or 
lay ing up, ten or twelve thouſands a year z 
this is the proper buſineſs of our ſtate em- 
ploy ments. I hat our notion of govern- 
ment is (excluſive of taking the money): 
Doing nothing, appears manifeſtly from this, 
That, while there are innumerable parti- 
culars in church and ſtate gone, through 
lapſe of time, into deviation, our eigh- 
teenth-century-governors,ſo far from think- 
ing of reforming them, will laugh in your 
face, if you propoſe to alter or amend any 
one article. Then they reſume a wiſe coun- 
tenance, and play off upon you ſome grave 
maxim of ſtate, as, Quietum ne moveto ; 
that is, Be not moved to do any thing 

« for 
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for quieting the minds of the people ;® 
Malum bene paſitum, bonum; that is, being 
rightly interpreted, There is no evil in 
5 putting a good ſum of money into your 
© pocket.“ Nolumus mutari leges Arngliæ; 
which ſignifies, according to modern rules 
of conſtruction; We will not change the 
% law for getting what we can out of the 
people of England.” 

You are to know likewiſe, that at this 
preſent time, the people ſeem as little diſpoſed 
to inſiſt in earneſt, and effectually, on uſe- 
ful alterations, as the heads. We read news- 
papers. We diſpute in coffee-houſes and 
taverns. We drink party-toaſts. But we 
have not yet come to a reſolution for aſſo- 
ciating, petitioning, or inſtructing; for in- 
ſiſting, that a total end be put to thoſe 
corrupt proceedings, among the admini- 
ſtrators of government, which (infinitely 
more than all other evils) threaten ruin to 
the ſtate, The whole hiſtory of the world 
inculcates this leſſon, viz. That governors 
in church and ſtate, whoſe buſineſs is to re- 
ceive and ſpend the public money, and who 
therefore dread changes, will rarely be the 
firſt movers in propoſing, or carrying into 

effect, 
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effect, any alteration for the mere benefit 
of the ſubjects. Yet the independent people 
of our hopeful age will not beſtir them- 
ſelves for their own intereſt; though they 
have it (I hope they ſtill have it) in their 
power, in a conſtitutional way, to obtain, 
of their governors, redreſs of grievances ; 
and though this very time is peculiarly ſa- 
vourable, as being near the end of a parlia- 
ment; when they know their repreſenta- 
tives will be glad to behave civilly to them, 
with a view to their being re- elected. Had, 
indeed, our electors any ſpirit, they would 
not ſend one member into the houſe, who 
did not give bonds to be forfeited, if grie- 
vances were not immediately redreſſed. 
Little did our artleſs honelt- hearted young 
monarch—(l write, you muſt know, in the 
fixth year of Geo. III. whom God preſerve !) 
think how indifferent his good ſubjects are 


about their country, notwithſtanding their 


political altercations, when he requeſted, 
in his acceſſion- ſpeech, the aſſiſtance of all 
honeſt men, in private as well as public 
ftatioas, toward the ſucceſsful diſcharge of 
his important office. Aſſiſtance! alas my 

ever-honoured and amiable Sovereign, what 
alliſtance ! 


—— — 
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aſſiſtance ! In which county of. England 
could Eſop, with his lanthorn, find half a- 
dozen perſons, who would ſit down toge- 
ther for an hour, to conſult ſeriouſly on ways 
and means for reviving pub ic ſpirit, for 
deſtroying corruption ard venality, and 
getiing the buſineſs of the nation put in 
the way of being carried on with ſucceſs? 
We, your worthy predeceſſors, are, you 
muſt know, got to ſuch a pitch of wiſdom, 
that whoever. attempts any thing toward: 
reformation, is ſure to become the butt of 
univerſal ridicule. He is a Quixote, a caſtle- 
builder, a dreamer. However we may tall 
over our glaſs, we are at heart every man 
for himſelf. And as to Mother Country, 
like other elderly ladies, no mortal thinks 
of her. What do you think, for example, 
of an excuſe made ſome time ago, by a no- 
ble lord, whoſe countenance and aſſiſtance 
in forming an aſſociation for public advan- 
tage, which would not have put him to the 
expence of one ſhilling, was requeſted ? 7 
J wall, ſays he, be gwitted with it in the 
« Houſe.” I ſuppaſe, by the time this comes 
into your hands, my good twentieth-cen- 
tury- gentlemen, and ladies, the way of the 
world. 
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world will be ſo different from what it is 
now, that it will be to you incomprehenſi- 
ble, how a Britiſh ſenator ſhould apprehend 
being ridiculed by his brother-ſenators, for 
joining a ſcheme, whoſe manifeſt deſign was 
the general advantage, and in which it could 
not even be alledged, that any ſiniſter ob- 
ject was in view. | 

We have a moſt compendions way of 
dealing with all manner of propoſals for al- 
terations, or reformations. Whatever is 
different from our preſent way of doing 
things, is romantic and viſionary. The 
learned tell us, for example, that Our 
« Father, which art in heaven, is not 
grammar; but we will not, on any conſi- 
deration, ſay, ** who art in heaven,” the 
more for their remonſtrances ; becauſe we 
have ſomewhat of infinitely more conſe- 
quence to urge in favour of the which, than 
they have for the who, viz. That the for- 
mer has been oftener ſaid, than the latter. 
It is therefore romantic and vi/onary to ſay 
* who art in heaven.” 

We have, in purſuance of this ſound way 
of thinking, as many volumes of law-pre- 
cedents, as would fill the Alexandrian li- 

brary, 
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brary, if it were now ſtanding. You will, 
perhaps, be at a loſs to comprehend what 
purpoſe is anſwered by fuch enormous pub- 
licatians? I will inform you. Upon the 
principle, That whatever is different from 
our way of doing things, is romantic and vi- 
fionary ; it is manifeſt, that a lawyer has 
nothing to do with the rigbt of the caſe. His 
buſineſs is only to have in his memory the 
contents of fifty thouſand little folio vo- 
lumes, in which our way of deciding, all 
ſorts of conteſted points ſtands on record. 
Then, you ſee, whenever a caſe ariſes, of a 
farmer's pounding his neighbour's brindled 
cow, there is nothing to do, but turn to the 
forty - eight · thouſand · ſix- hundred -thirty- 
ninth volume of precedents; and there, in the 
nine- hundred - eighty- ſeventh page, column 
the ſecond, he has the adjudged caſe of a 
brindled cow ſtolen, vi et armis, out of the 
grounds of ſquire ſuch- a- one. Both cows 
being brindled, the caſes are manifeſtly the 
ſame; and the court have only to decide 
the latter after the former. For whatever 
has been done, may always be done ; and 
whatever is always done, is ip/o fafo, right 
to be always done; and whatever is diffe- 

rent 
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rent from our eſtabliſhed way of miſma- 
naging things, is romantic and viſionary. 
Q. E. D. | 

Things will, J imagine, be got into fo 
different a way in your times, that you 
will hardly be able to conceive their.condi- 
tion in our days, or how we could be con- 
tented to let them go on in their preſent 
track. I think I ſee you make eyes as 
large as Juno's in the Iliad, on reading, 
that, in this our happy age, the houſe of 
commons, which ought to be a true repre- 
ſentative of the whole national wealth, ex- 
cepting only what belongs to the peerage, 
is in fact any thing as much. That the in- 
conſidegable counties of Cornwall and De- 
von ſend ſeventy members, North-Bri- 
taia forty-five, and the meaner boroughs, 
above two hundred : ſo that two thirds of 
the members are got into the houſe, before 
one appears, who repreſents any property 
of conſequence. That the wealth to be re- 
preſented in parliament is comprehended in 
London, Briſtol, Liverpool, Newcaſtle, the 
manufacturing towns, as Mancheſter, Bir- 
mingham, &c. and the counties, or land. 
That London, Weſtminſter, Southwark, 

15:46 and 
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and Middleſex, are repreſented by ten mem- 
bers; while Cornwall and Devonſhire ſend 
ſeventy ; that is, a quantity of property 
equal to a tenth part (probably it is not ſo 
much) of the real wealth of London, Weſt- 
minſter, Southwark and Middleſex, ſends 
ten times as many members into the houſe. 
If the proper number for Cornwall and 
Devon be ſeventy, the proper number 
for the county of Middleſex, the cities of 
London and Weſtmiſter, and the great bo- 
rough of Southwark, ought to be ſeven 
hundred. 1 cannot help thinking how 
ſtrange this muſt appear to you, our wor- 
thy deſcendents. Yet farther, London, 
Weſtminſter and Southwark, pay eighty 
parts, in five hundred thirteen, of the land- 
tax, and one hundred eighty- five of the 
ſubſidy ; while they ſend only eight mem- 
bers. Corn wall and Devon pay twenty- nine 
parts land- tax, and twenty-four ſubſidy, 
while they ſend no leſs than ſeventy mem- 
bers. Or, in one view, two hundred ſixty- 
five ſend only eight; while fifty- three ſend 
ſeventy. What will you think, when you 
are told, that, at this time, the great in- 
tereſts of the nation are not repreſented in 

parliament 
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parliament at all, viz. the commercial, the 
manufactural, and the monied. That a 
merchant, a manufacturer, or a proprietor 
in the funds, is not, by being ſuch, enti- 
tled to one vote for a member to repreſent 


his property, be it ever ſo great. That a 


proprietor of houſes and lands to any value 
whatever, if copyhold, has no right to be 
repreſented in parliament. That, therefore, 
the unanimous ſenſe of the houſe of com- 
mons may occaſionally prove quite differ- 
ent from that of the majority of the peo- 
ple of property; becauſe the people of 
property are not in any proportion repre- 
| ſented in the houſe of commons. This, 
accordingly, was notoriouſly the caſe ſeve- 
ral times during the long adminiſtration, 
or rather reign, of a late prime miniſter of 
corrupt memory, when the then apparent 
heir to the crown ſet himſelf publicly at 
the head of the oppoſition, in order to put 
a ſtbp to thoſe meaſures, which the bribed 
majority of the houſe of c $ were 
then carrying on with a high hand in dire& 
oppoſition to the general ſenſe of the na- 
tion, For which, accordingly, he was, 
through the influence of the ſame leviathan 

Vol. II. = of 
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of power, forbidden the court, hindered 
from paying his laſt duties to the queen 
his mother when on her death-bed, and 
confined to an income univerſally acknow- 
ledged to be inſufficient for the decent ſup- 
port of his family. By the ſame means a 
ſtanding army, much more numerous than 
was neceſſary in peaceable times, was kept 
up from year to year, to the open offence 
of all diſintereſted and independent ſubjects, 
By the ſame means two hundred and fifty 
thouſand pounds at one time, and ſixty 
thouſand at another, beſides divers other 
large ſums, were flatly refuſed to be ac- 
counted for by the court, and the point 
given up by a corrupt houſe of c 8. 
By the ſame influence the meaneſt power 
in Europe was ſuffered, for many years to- 
gether, to inſult the Britiſh flag on the high 
ſeas, and to abuſe, with wanton cruelty, our 
ſailors, without redreſs, and without fatis- 
faction. Such proceedings occaſioned pro- 
teſts to be entered by many of the more 
upright nobles, againſt the ſhameful mea- 
ſures carrying on under the fame influence; 
as likewiſe on occaſion of the ſcandalous 


treaty with Spain, in 1729, in which it was 
| left 
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left to the Spaniards to decide of the law- 
fulneſs of Britiſh prizes, and we were to 
aſſiſt them (becauſe they had treated us 
with ſo much juſtice and kindneſs) to ſe- 
cyre Parma and Tuſcany to D. Carlos, 
while neither Gibraltar nor Minorca were 
ſecured to us. And the ſame on occaſion of 
a bill, of the moſt undoubted ſalutary ten- 
dency, viz. For diſabling perſons hold- 
ing places or penſions from ſitting in the 
houſe of commons; which bill, accordingly, 
miniſterial influence was powerful enough 
to throw out, By the ſame miniſterial in- 
fluence, the natural conſequence of an ina- 
dequate parliamentary repreſentative, Hef- 
ſian troops were kept ſeveral years in Bri- 
tiſh pay, with conſent of the majority of the 
houſe of commons, on pretence that the 
emperor might move diſturbances on the 
continent ; though the miniſtry's fear of 
his doing ſo, was owing to their conſciouf- 
neſs of their having given him juſt offence 
by the blundering treaty they had made, in 
which he was ill uſed, and the quadruple 
alliance broke. Thus the nation was to be 
plundered, becauſe a ſett of weak or wicked 
miniſters had made it neceſſary. | 

| C 2 The 
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The famous exciſe ſcheme is a glorious 
proof of the happineſs of ſuch an equal re- 
preſentative of national property as we 
have long been obliged to be contented 
with. The grand corruptor obtained the 


conſent of a majority of the houſe to 
what was irreconcilably odious to the 
whole body of the independent ſubjects. 
He feared, however, to irritate too far a 
people ever jealous of their liberties. The 
horror of aſſaſſination made him give up 
what he could have carried in a parliamen- 
tary way. In ſpite of all the corrupt 
ſchemes he carried on, he had ſuch influ- 
ence in the houſe' of commons, as to be 


able to ſtand the execration of three king- 
doms for twenty years together, to eſcape 
the juſt vengeance of an incenſed people, 
to ſcreen himſelf behind the throne, and to 
laugh at thoſe to whom his wicked arts 
had given ſuch tedious diſguſt, as he had 
before at all virtue, all principle, and every 
propoſal tending to reformation. ' Theſe 
are the effects of an inadequate parliamen- 
tary repreſentative. To paſs over the whole 
hiſtory of corruption ſince the above pe- 
riods ; the words of a popular ſpeaker are 
| al 
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at this hour ſtill ſounding in our ears, in 
which he publicly charged a certain houſe 
with ſuch a complaiſance for the miniſtry, 
that they never could find in their hearts 
to refuſe what the latter thought proper to 
aſk. Were the houſe of commons at rue re- 
preſentative of the wealth of the nation, it 
would be as impoſſible to influence them 
contrary to the public intereſt, as to pre- 
vail with the whole people to fell them- 
fel ves and their children for ſlaves, 

In the beginning of every ſeſſion of par- 
liament, a reſolution of the houſe is pub- 
liſhed, That no L. of parliament, or P. cf 
the realm, has any thing to do with elec- 
tions for members of the houſe of commons. 
Yet it is notorious, that very few elec- 
tions are carried without their influence; 
and that there are few of them, who do 
not influence ſome, and abſolutely direct 
others. | 

When a member, or members, are elect- 
ed for a corporation- town, it is] not cer- 
tain, that the chief inhabitants of the 
place approve of the gentlemen elected. 
The perlons, who thruſt themſelves into 


* 
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the ſtations of mayors, aldermen, &c. in 
corporation towns, who are, in many places, 
the only electors, are frequently men of 
much leſs property, than many of the wi- 
ſer, better, and more wealthy inhabitants, 
who keep themſelves wholly clear of ſmall 
politics, and therefore have no vote in elect- 
ing members of parliament. Thus, again, 
the ſenſe of the moſt valuable part of the 
people is over-ruled, or loſt. 

Were you, my good futures, to ſee the 
common proceedings at our elections, you 
would be ſtrangely puzzled, if not drawn 
into ſome ugly ſuſpicions. You would, I 
know, cry out, What occaſion for ſuch 
« funnelling of ale down the throats of 
< the voters? What occaſion for canvaſ- 
« ſing, bribing, or making love to old 
« women? Are theſe gentlemen ſo public- 
« ſpirited, as to beſtow all this trouble and 
«© expence to obtain an opportunity of 
« ſerving their country in a laborious and 
<« chargeable office? Are they as deſirous 
« of being elected ſheriffs, church-wardens, 


« truſtees, &c. Or do they lay out hun- 
« dreds in order to gain thouſands ? Do 


they buy on purpoſe to ſell? Will they 
< fairly 
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&« fairly own this? If not, what credit does - 
e he deſerve, who pretends, his object, in 
« endeavouring to get into the houle, is, 
% To ſerve his country; when he has al- 
& ready proved himſelf his country's 
“ oreatelt enemy, by labouring to deſtroy 
the virtue of his country; which when 
„gone, what is left behind ?“ 

I am devoutly thankful, I never had the 
misfortune to be preſent at an election, 
but one; and in that I was an uncon- 
cerned ſpectator. I muſt retract the word 
unconcerned. God forbid, I ſhould ever be un- 
concerned at the wickedneſs, or the wretchs 
 edneſs of my fellow · creatures. The firſt 
point, that came to be debated, was, 
Whether the ele&ton- oath ſhould be admi- 
niftered to the voters, You will, I hope, 
my good ſouls, have better methods of 
carrying on your affairs than we have, and 
will not find it neceſſary to feal a million 
or two of ſouls, every ſeptenary of years, 
for deſtruction, by this damning oath. 
The partizans of that candidate, who had 
been the moſt frugal of his money, imme» . 
diately cried out, ſpeaking of the oppolite 
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party; PD n them ! It is well known 
they have taken money. Make them 
« ſwallow the oath, and their own dam- 
nation with it.“ Accordingly, the ſe- 
cond, or third wretch, who was called upon 
for his vote, was ſtopped by one of his ac- 
quaintance, as he was going to take the 
oath. * What beeſt a-gooing to do, 
Is Johnny ?* ſays he! © to ſell thy ſoul to 
£th* devil? I know, thou'ſt got th' 
money now. i' th' pocket.“ Notwith- 
ſtanding which friendly remonſtrance, the 
honeſt elector ſolemnly called the omni- 
ſcient Heart-fearcher to witneſs, that he had 
not, by himſelf, nor any one for him, to his 
knowledge, received any gratification of 
any kind, or the promiſe of any, to influ- 
ence him in voting. This, I own, did freeze 
my blood, and ſet me a- praying, within 
myſelf, that, if the divine vengeance ſhould 
drive down the roof of the town-hall, I 
might ſtand clear of the puniſhment, as 1 
was of the guilt. I made my retreat, with 
precipitation, -and not without a croud of 
reflexions ariſing in my mind, on the ſata» 
nical diſpoſition of a bribing candidate, 
ho is capable of taking the cruel advan- 

tage 
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tage of the poverty of a wretched voter, of 
whoſe ſoul he makes a ſtepping- ſtone to 
falſe honour, and to ſordid lucre; treading 
it down into perdition, and himſelf ſinking 
with it. Then I could not help wondering, 
in myſelf at the abominable partiality of. 
the law, which obliges the miſerable voter, 
to purge himſelf, (that is, to damn him- 
ſelf) by oath, while the villainous tempter,, 
the ſole cauſe and firſt moyer in the wick- 
edneſs, is left at large and without check; 
though not the more without guilt. Nor 
could I avoid, reflecting, with. horror, on. 
the tiger-like, or rather fiend-like hatred, 
which ſubſiſts between oppoſite parties. at 
elections. For what worſe diſpoſition could. 
an infernal fiend ſhew, than a thirſt for a fel- 
low-creature's damnation ? Yet the election. 
I had the misfortune to be preſent. at, was, 
by all I have been able to learn, not re- 
markable for any thing more particularly. 
ſhocking, than the ſcenery exhibited at maſt. 
controverted elections. | 5 
Thus, my worthy heirs of the times to 
come, you fee how we proceed. in a matter 
of: ſupreme concern, where our integrity 
and Po ſpirit ought moſt conſpicuouſly 
| C 5. fo 
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to appear. Our candidates bribe, and our 
voters receive the bribe. Our people fell 
thernfelves, and the buyers are the fhep- 
herds of the people. The ſafety of the na- 
tion is in the mean time neglected by thoſe, 
who have it in their power to reform theſe 
groſs abuſes. For reformation, as I have 
ſaid above, is romantic and viſionary. Theſe 
are, you muſt know, the happy effects of 
our enormous court-emoluments; of which 
more by and by. 

I am not for fanguinary laws; elſe I 
might perhaps adviſe you to put to death 
the man, who is convicted of bribery. He 
is a murderer of fouls, an accomplice with 
the Enemy of mankind. It may, however, 
be as well, that you give him a chance for 
reformation. But let him perform his pe- 
nance any where, but in your country. 
Expel him without mercy, immediately on 


conviction. The poiſoner of your people's 
virtue is more to be dreaded, than he, 
whoſe infected breath would give them the 
peſtilence. If we were, in my times, to 


proceed to execute this ſpecies of juſtice, we 
* 
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ſhould thin the land; at leaſt of ſome par- 
ticular ranks. 

There are, you muſt know, in my 
times, ſome few perſons (of perhaps too 
gloomy complexions) who look upon the 
ſtate, corrupted as it is in all its parts, in 
much the ſame light, as on a human con- 
ſticution in the heighth of a putrid fever, 
when purulent matter, inſtead of blood, 
follows the lancet. Such perſons have as 
little expectation of the ſtate's holding on 
any length of time in the way it is now in, 
as of a man's living a year round in the ex- 
tremity of the above mortal diſtemper. 

Our great ones, however, do not de- 
fpair of the commonwealth, They ſhew 
plainly, that they do not look upon the 
ſtate as in any danger; if they did, they 

would 


Even ſo worthleſs a prince as Philip of Macedon 
could ſee the falſe policy (to ſay nothing of the vice) 
of ſuffering bribery to prevail. How come you, 
young man” (ſays he in his letter on that ſubject 

to his ſon Alexander) to reaſon fo wretchedly, as 
to expect, that thoſe perſons ſhould ſerve you: faith- 
fully, whom you daily bribe with money? 
They who take gifts, are corrupted by being habi- 
r tuated. to that bad * Cie. De Offic. I. a. 
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would ſee it not to be worth while to trea⸗ 
ſure up reverſions of penſions and places; 


for their ſons, their grand-ſons, their great 


grand- -ſons, and fo on, to the tenth gene- 
ration. Having never yet ſeen their coun- 
try undone, they cannot be convinced, that 
ſhe is in any danger from that which has 
ruined all the free ſtates, that have been ruin- 
ed. In which they ſhew the ſame ſagacity, 
as the drunkard does, who living irregu- 
larly till forty, and having never in all his 
life killed himſelf by drinking, though le 
knows thouſands have, wiſely concludes, he 
may ſoak on with ſafety for fifty years 
longer. But to proceed with my ineſtima- 
ble precepts. : 

After the concuſſions, which, without 
the gift of prophecy, or even the ſecond- 
ſight, I foreſee are haſtening upon this na- 


tion, come to be ſettled” again, which in 


what manner they will iflue, I own I do not 
foreſee; I would wiſh your good poſterity - 
ſhips not to alter the conſtitution. The wit, 
of man will never deviſe any. form of go- 
verament preferable to limited monarchy,” 
with a houſe of lords, and another of com- 


mons, rightly n and duly Balanced 
5 againſt 
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againſt one another. Accordingly, pleaſe 
only to conſider, how long a ſpace of time 
we, your worthy predeceſſors, have taken in 
demoliſhing the ſtate, and have not yet 
quite finiſned the work. Let me therefore 
adviſe you, when you come to be about ſet- 
ting up the nation ane w, to keep to the old 
conſtitution of king, lords, and commons: 
only be ſure to overſet our whole method 
of forming a houſe of commons. | 
Let all votes univerſally, if poſſiole, be 
given by ballot. This will alone demoliſh 
the greateſt part of the machinery of cor- 
ruption. It was the original manner of 
voting among the antients, particularly 
the Romans. And when, through degene- 
racy of the times, it went into deſuetude, 
it was twice reſtored, viz, by the lex Papi- 
ria, and the lex Gabinia. N 
Let your counties elect, without regard 
to the cities or boroughs they may con- 
tain, Let thoſe inhabitants, whether townſ- 
men or countrymen,. who contribute the 
leaſt to the ſupport of government (they, 
who, for inſtance, pay the leaſt window - 
tax) have one vote each; the middle rank. 
two; and. the higheſt three. Let each coun- 


ty 
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ty fend ſuch a proportion of the five hun- 
dred thirteen Engliſ members, as you find 
in this way of taking the votes, to be anſ- 
werable to the property of the inhabitants. 
You will then have a real and adequate re- 
preſentative. You may have North Britain 
repreſented in the ſame manner ; only ob- 
ferving, that the northern kingdom have 
more, or fewer members, or the fame num- 
ber as at preſent, according as you find her 
contribution to the public expence to be 
more or leſs, or equal to the proportion 
her preſent contribution bears to that of 
England. Ele& your members for one ſin- 
gle year only ; and ſo, as they ſhall not be 
capable of being re- elected in leſs than 
ſeven years, according to the wiſe regulation 
among the Romans, wich regard to their 
conſuls. 

I do not abſolutely inſiſt on your adopt- 
ing my ſcheme for forming your houſe of 
commons. You may, if you think it will be 
more ſuitable to the ſtate of the nation in your 
times, take Mr. Humez's plan. His works 
will be read in your times. Therefore I 
ſhall not take the trouble of writing it out. 
I muſt, however, inſiſt, that you will not 
| regulate 
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repulate your houſe of commons ſo, as to 
ſuffer ſix beggars to ſend two members 
into the houſe, who, when they are there, 
ſhall have as much weight as two of the 
members for your metropolis, who may 
re t ten millions of property. 

You will, I know, immediately perceive 
the advantage that muft follow from re- 
ducing your parliaments to their original 
period of one year. You will ſee, that it 
will not be worth while to bribe for a ſear 
in the houſe, when the leaſe will be too 
ſhort to give an opportunity for earning 
any of the wages of corruption. If it ſhould 
be objected by ſhallow people, as I know 
not but you may have ſome ſuch among 
you, as well as we have among, us, that 
the members will thus be forced to- quit 
their places, before they well underſtand 
the buſineſs, and the rules of the houſe , 
anſwer them at once, meo periculo, that it 
is not ſo much Enowing, as being honeſtly 
8iſpoſed to do the public buſineſs, that is 
wanted, But your natural ſenſe will ſug- 
geſt to you, that it is eaſy to remove this 
objection, when put at its greateſt ſtrength, 
by ordering, that the clerks, and a certain 

3 ſmall 
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ſmall number of members by lot, be con 
tinued beyond one year. Or, if it ſhould 
be objected, that elections plunge the na- 
tion in a deluge of debauchery and perjury 
and that therefore ſeptennial elections are a 
- ſufficient. .nuiſance ; how much more an- 
nual d pleaſe to tell ſuch objeQors, that 
they forget, that the ſhortneſs of the time 
will put an end to the eagerneſs of candi-, 
dates; ſo that annual elections will be 
made without any diſturbance; eſpecially 
if you. give votes for members of parlia- 
ment to all perſons who pay taxes, which, 
will render bribery impracticable; and if 
(above all) you have no court-funds, no. 
penſions, no ſinecures, no princely offices, no. 
reverſions, for bribing Jour bouſe of com- 


mons. 
If corruption gradually breaking in, 


ſhould make the grievance of a few ſtate 
emoluments unavoidable ; at leaſt take 
care, that no member of your houſe of. 
commons, on. any pretence whatever, be 
re. elected, or ſit one hour in the houſe, 
after his accepting any court-emolument,' 
or. any of his connexions becoming; in that: 
manner obnoxious. If any among you 


hou alledge, that this reſtraint would be 
rather. 
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rather too ſevere, remember, liberty is of 
ſuch importance, that it is no matter what 
reſtraints be laid on the power of a few, 
ſo you can ſecure the freedom of the many. 
Look into the lamentable hiſtories of en- 
| flaved nations; of your own country, when 
enſlaved ; and then trifle with your liber- 
ties, if you dare. 

If you ſhould have any colonies—(alas, 
the mentioning of that word is infandum 
renovare dolorem | for we very lately had 
colonies ; whether we now have any, is un- 
known) treat them with parental tender- 


© neſs; cheriſh their commerce; do not envy 


them their little gettings ; her thriving is 
your advantage; do not lay greedy and all- 
graſping hands on their pittance; do not 
raſhly tax thoſe, who have no repreſenta- 
tive in your legiſlature to plead their cauſe, 
or to inform you what burden they are 
equal to. Nor yet, on the other hand, ſuf- 
fer them to entertain the wild notion, that 
you have no right to expect their proper 
and reaſonable contingent, when preſſing 
exigencies require. Government ſuppoſes 
expences; expences ſuppoſe general con- 
tribution from all thoſe, who enjoy the 
| protection 
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protection of government. Give, there- 
fore, your coloniſts leave to put their own 
hands into their own pockets ; and do not 
attempt to make authoritative demands on 
them, or any of your ſubjects, without their 
own approbation by their repreſentatives in 
the houſe of commons. Treat your colo- 
niſts and your allies, if you have any, with 
ſuch honour, and with ſuch kindneſs, that 
they may find it their intereſt to keep them- 
ſelves connected with you, rather than ſeek 
the protection of any other ſtate. Matters 
of commerce, and of alliance, are not ma- 
naged by authority, or by force. 

Above all other directions I can think of 
for your advantage, my good children of a 
better age, let me recommend to your par- 
cular attention the contents of the following 
r 

—ſi qua eſt Heleno prudentia vati, 


« Si qua fides, animum fi veris implet Apollo; 
© Unum illud tibi, nate dei, præque omnibus 


unum, 
64 Predicam, et repetens iterumque iterumqus 
monebo.“ VIS. 


Annex no ſordid wages to the public 


Int commonly, with us, 1 
| 8 
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the great offices of the ſtate, but let them 
be diſcharged by rotation, as the offices of 
Sheriffs, and the like. The natural ten- 
dency of ſuch a mercenary policy, will be 
to turn adminiſtration into a farce and 
ſcramble for the public money; to ſuggeſt to 
the ſhepherds of the people, that the buſineſs 
of government is rather to fleece, than to 
teed the flock; to make every ambitious, 
avaritious, and conceited prater mad to get 
into parliament; to give a deſigning court 
a fatal aſcendency over the houſe of com- 
mons ; to bring the conſtitution more and 


more into danger of being loſt in oligarchy ; 


to diſcourage true merit, and throw a falſe 
glare on worthleſs oſtentation; to render a 
court ſuch a ſcene of infamy, that men of 
principle will not be connected with it, by 
which means, the bufinefs of the nation 
will be left to the mercy of the very men, 
who leaſt deſerve the public confidence; to 
draw the great into factions and cabals, and 
engage them in ſchemes unconnected with, 
and often prejudicial to the public intereft, 
while the attention of the independent peo- 
ple, the only check on licentious power, will 
be drawn away to the unintereſting ſquab- 
bles among the grandees; the wheels of 

government 


— — 
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government will be clogged, and the ma- 
chine, inſtead of being regularly drawn in 
the road of ſucceſs and honour, by the con- 


current endeavours of thoſe, whoſe buſineſs: 
it is to conduct it, will be in danger of 
being torn in pieces by the jarring efforts of 
worthleſs men, who would rather ſee their. 
country in ruins, than in any other hands 


beſides thoſe of their own faction. 
I have ſometimes wiſhed, you mult 


know, merely for the experiment's fake, to 
be dictator, that i is, prime miniſter of this 
country, during a ſpace of five or ſix years. 
My project is, to amuſe myſelf with ſeiz- 

ing the liberties of this good-natured peo- 
ple, which, I think, I could with caſe effec- 
tuate wichin the above period. My plan 
would be, to increaſe continually the power 
and influenceofthe court, by getting into my 
hands more and more of the public money, 
which I would dole away among my crea- 
tures in the ſhape of penſions floating and 
fixed, of ſinecures, governments, ambaſſa-, 
dorſhips, places, poſts civil and military, 
government · contracts, and emoluments of 
all forts. I would eaſily win the hearts of 
the independent people by doing a few tri- 


Ying thy things, ſuch as caſing cham 
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ef a ſmall tax, which happened to be diſ- 
agreeable. to them, and burdening them 
with a larger, which was leſs perceptible; 
and roaring out, in the houſe of commons, 
for liberty; that, as SHAKESPEAR ſays, 
it ſhould do any man's heart good to hear 
me roar. I would ſuborn an oppoſite fac- 
tion; and we ſhould ſeem to the public to 
be battling it with great eagerneſs, while, 
in fact, we ſhould be playing the game 
into one another's hands. They ſhould ſeem 
to take the ſide of prerogative, while wwe 
ſhould ſtickle vigorouſly for the people, 
both all the while twiſting the ſame rope at 
oppoſite ends. I would let the militia 
dwindle to nothing, and increaſe the regu- 
lar forces on pretence of ſending troops to 
our Eaſt or Weſt-Indian ſettlements, to 
Gibraltar, Minorca, &c. or I would con- 
jure up an invaſion, and fetch over twenty 
thouſand foreigners. I would endeavour to 
have peers created by the groce; who 
ſhould have every borough in the king- 


dom at their command, I would, by 


means of the emoluments I ſhould get into 
my power, quickly make the houſe of com- 
mons a mere limb of the court. I would 


then make a lang parliament, and (voila qui 


75 


— — — 
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eſt fait! )the work is done. When had opened 
the eyes of the people, who would, perhaps, 
believe themſelves enſlaved, when they felt 
the chain, and would at laft be convinced, 
that the ſure means far ſeizing the liberties 
of a country, are increaſing, and diſtribu» 
ting ceuri- emoluments. I would then diveſt 
myſelf of power ; I would ſhew the people 
the artful ſteps I had taken ; I would ex- 
plain every fetch I had made uſe of, in or- 
der to deceive them, and worm myſelf into 
their favour. I would reſtore to the good- 
natured ſouls their liberties, and leave them 
in ſtatu quo. Then I would walk off to 
my retreat, in perfect /ang froid, caſting 
on my ſimple countrymen, as I retired, a 
{mile of pity, 'and would fay, as the em- 
peror did on a different occaſion, * Evafi/- 
„tis; you have got off, for this time; 
e take care how you get into the ſame cir- 
“ cumſtances hereafter” . But to proceed 
with my ſage inſtructions. | 


I deſire, 


— 


— 


The antient Greek republics had liberty for their 
foundation ; and their liberty was ſecured by that love 
of their country, which glowed in every boſom, from 
the higheſt to the loweſt rank of the people; and this 

love 


* 
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I deſire, and inſiſt, my good twentieth- 
century- men, that you will not by any 
| means, 


love of their country was kept up by a judicious educa» 
tion and police, which directed the attention of the 
people to the happineſs. of their country, as the only 
means for ſecuring that of individuals. In thoſe times 
of incorrupt patriotiſm, every man conſidered himſelf 


as a partner in the advantages gained for the commu- 


nity; and not without reaſon ; when every individual 
had it in his power, by good behaviour, to raiſe him- 
ſelf to the higheſt honours (emoluments they neither 
had, nor deſired) in his country. They taught their 
youth to conſider themſelves as 4thenians, or Spartans, 
not as heirs to ſuch an Hate, or ſuch a title. Their 
country was their eftate, and faithfulneſs in her ſervice 
conferred the only titles, There were no private per- 
ſons; none private in diſpaſition, none regardleſs of the 
diſtreſſes of their country, when not affected hem 
ſelves. They, who had in their turn borne the higheſt 
offices in the ſtate, deſcended, in their turn, with equal 
alacrity to ſubordinate ſtations, The honour did not, 
in thoſe times, conſiſt in the ation, but in the able and 
faithful diſcharge of the duties of the ſtation, While 
thoſe republics ated upon the noble principles of eon- 
tempt of riches, horror at corruption, diſregard of ſor- 
did intereſt, concern for the public good, defire of true 
glory, genuine patriotiſm, and zeal for liberty ; they 
were invincible. But when riches, luxury, pride, cor- 
ruption, ſelf. intereſt, and indifference for the happineſs 
of their country, came to prevail, the fair fabrick of li- 
berty was quickly overturned, The Perſians produced 
by bribery thoſe ruinous effects, which they could not 


by 
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means proſtitute the ſacred title of Pa- 
RIOT, by beſtowing it raſhly, or unde- 
ſervedly, on any man whatever. You cannot 
do a greater injury to the cauſe of virtue, 
than celebrating, for virtuous, ſuch conduct 
as does not merit that praiſe. It naturally 
tends to make men contented with mean 
attainments in virtue. It is the ſame with 
reſpect to art, ſcience, government, and 
whatever elſe it is the intereſt of mankind, 
that men of abilities ſhould endeavour to 
excel in, When Kings, or miniſters of 
kings, ſee the people diſpoſed to celebrate, 
with the moſt exorbitant praiſes, their mean 
or ambiguous actions, they are naturally led 
to think of ſaving themſelves the trouble of 
aiming at any thing really great. They 
reaſon with themſelves, that they can but 
177 expence 


— — 


by valour. Then Philip and his ſon Alexander rivetted 
the chains, they could never have put on thoſe ſturdy 
Grecian necks (which, for ſo many ages had reſiſted 
the whole force of the Perſian empire) had not corruption 
firſt bent them down. Shall I deſire the reader to com- 
pare the preſent ſtate of England with the deſcription I 
have here given of the antient free republics? He 
had better avoid it, Compariſons are odious, 

| Criro Minox. 
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be admired, if they behave ever ſo heroi- 
cally; and if they can gain admiration at 
an eaſy rate, why ſhould they be at the 
expence of ſupererogatory labour? Inſtead, 

therefore, of beſtowing your approbation 
too eaſily, you ought to treat, with indig- 
nation and contempt, thoſe, who ſhew them. 
ſclves diſpoſed to practiſe on your good 
nature, and to abuſe your underſtanding, 
by endeavouring to erect themſelves, or 
their factious partizans, into patterns of 
virtues, to which your impartial obſervation 
of their conduct will convince you, they 
are total ſtrangers. 

That you may avoid the fatal error of 
conferring the illuſtrious title of PaTz1oT 
on the undeſerving, I will give you a brief 
account of the eſſentials of that diſtinguiſh- 
ed and rare character. Your twentieth 
century may, perhaps, not produce an ori- 
ginal, any more than our eighteenth; it 
may, however, be a pleaſure to view the 
pi ture. 

A PATRIOT! — (I could proſtrate 
myſelf before the venerable name) a Pa- 
TRIOT is he, who follows virtue for v:r- 
tue s fake; who ſerves his country for the 
Vor. II. D ſake 
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fake of ſerving his country. His country, 
I fay : not himſelf. He thinks not of the 
vile emoluments of mercenary ſtate- offices; 
he does not, like the giants, rearing mount 
Pelion upon Offa; and Olympus on Pelion, 
heap employment on employment, penſion 
upon penſion, reverſion upon reverſion, 
and fine-cure upon fine-cure, in order to 
clamber up the dunghbill-height, to which 
ſordid ambition, or more ſordid avarice, 
prompts little ſouls to aſpire. 
'*  Infinitely beneath a ſpirit of his celeſtial 
origin, is the ſordid Juſt of having his name 
wafted on the ſtinking gale of popular 
breath. He is incapable of laying traps 
for catching the worthleſs and unearned ap- 
plauſe of an undiſtinguiſhing herd, who 
Praiſe and blame they know not why. He 
will be as forward to ſerve his country-men 
- againſt, as with their approbation. He 
will be equally deſirous of benefiting the 
| fate, when his own intereſt is not, as when 
It is advanced. He chooles rather to be 
- virtuous with infamy, than to prove a mu} 
ſerver with applauſe. 
True virtue conceals itſelf. Modeſty is 


its very baſis. The true patriot is never 
2 ſeen 
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| ſeen to elbow thoſe around him, to worm 
| himſelf in, and ſcrew others out, to engage 
- himſelf. in factions and cabals, to inſiſt on 
ſordid gains for himſelf, and his whale 
crew of friends. What he defires, is, that 
bis country may be ſerved. If that is 
likely to be better done by others, than by 
himſelf, (and modeſty will often incline him 
to think ſo, when it is much otherwiſe) 
he will never interrupt thoſe, who are car- 
rying on public affairs, till it manifeſtly 
appears, that the public intereſt is in dan- 
ger. And then, overcome by the requeſts 
of the wiſe and good, to whom his worth 
is known, he modeſtly: takes the helm into 
his hand. He Keeps his eye invariably on 
one point; he purſues ont regular plan, 
for he acts on right principles, and right 
principles are unchangeable. He holds 
himſelf ever open to advice and perſuaſion. 
He does not ſhew himſelf at different times 
unaccountably obſtinate, and unaccount- 
ably pliant, according as it ſuits: his dif- 
ferent-ſchemes. He does nat, at one time, 
peeviſhly deſert his poſt, in a ſeaſon of dif- 
ficulty, becauſe he cannot drive all into an 
implicit ſubmiſſion to his dictatorial com- 
* | D 2 mands; 
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mands; and at another time yield to mea- 
ſures by himſelt (when independent) repeat- 
.edly declared to be univerſally of ruinous 
tendency ; becauſe he cannot otherwiſe keep 
in power. He does not lie at the catch for 
opportunities of increaſing his popularity. 
He does not obſerve a profound ſilence, 
while wrong meaſures are carrying on, and 
ready to be put in execution; and then, 
with ſublime pompoſity, ſtalk forth, as if 
that moment alarmed; and aſſume to him- 
ſelf the merit of a patriot, for preventing, 
when too late, what true patriotiſm would 
have excited him to prevent, when firſt pro- 
poſed, He does not aggravate the errors 
of his predeceſſors in place; his attention 
is too much engaged about his own con- 
duct. He goes effeEtually to work againſt 
the capital grievances of the ſtate, He 
applies his moſt athletic labour to the era- 
dicating of wrong diſpoſitions in the differ- 
ent ranks of the people, from which, more 
than from any other cauſe, all evils in all 
free ſtates ariſe. He lays the axe to the 
| | root 


{ % 
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Subſcribi ſtatuis, indomitam audeat 
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root of corruption, inſtead of ſetting a cor- 
rupt example by clutching the hardly- 
earned pittance of the wretched labourer. 
He diligently ſtudies police, or the art of 
forming a people to the love of their coun- 
try, to induſtry, ſobriety, frugality. He at- 
tends to the progreſs of population, to com- 
merce, to proviſions, to manufactures, to 
naval and military diſcipline and ſtrength, 
to all that can render his country great, and 


(which is more) happy. 
D 3 The 


„ä — — — — 


Refrænare licentiam, 
Clarus poſt genitis — 
Quid triſtes querimoniez, 
Si non ſupplicio culpa reciditur? 
Quid leges fine moribus 
Vanz' proficiunt ? 
Magnum pauperies nr VIP Rome 
Quidvis et facere et pati, T 
Virtutiſque viam deſerit arduæ . 
Vel nos in mare proximum 
Gemmas et lapides, aurum et inutile 
Summi materiam mali, 
2 . Scelerum ſi — pœnitet, 
Eradenda cupidinis 
Pravi ſunt elementa; et tenerz nimis 
Mentes aſperioribus - - - 
Formandæ ſtudiis, &c. 
Hok, Carm, 1, II. Ode xxir. 
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The true patriot is that to his country, 
which a wiſe and kind father is to his own 
dear children. Will a wite and kind fa- 
ther conſult his own advantage preferably 
to that of his children? Will | he make his 
gain of their loſs ? Will he ftrip them to 
enrich himſelf ? Will he plunge them into 
debt needleſsly? Will he draw them into 
imprudent ſchemes for his own aggran- 
dizemept; and to their ruin? and will he 
leave them to extricate themſelves as they 
| can from the difficulties he himſelf has 
| | drawn them into? Will he wheedle and 
deceive them, in order to ſurpriſe their un- 
| deſerved eſteem, and then make uſe of that 
very partiality to abuſe and injure them! f 
Will he be the corruptor of their virtue? 
Will he lead them, by his prevailing ex- 
ample, to the admiration of riches, and of 
| the luxury which riches- procure? Con- 
trary to all this; the true patriot will lay 
. out his beſt, abilities of body, mind, and 
fortune, in the ſervice of his country, with- 
out defire, or proſpect; of any other reward, 
than. the pleaſure of ſeeing his feHloW-citi- 
zens virtuous and happy i in eee | 

18 
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his parental, his godlike care and _ 
dence “. | 
leave you to judge, my good eoecitieets 
century-men, whether it is right to give to 
every ordinary dabbler in public buſineſs, 
the honours, which ought to be reſerved 
ſacred in the temple of Virtue, and never 
produced, but for the reward of ſuch di- 
ſtinguiſhed heroiſm, as I have been de- 
ſeribing, Let all due praiſe, and all rea- 
ſonable advantage, be given to your ordi- 
nary ſtateſmen, to your men of ambiguous 
characters, who have done ſome things 
well; who have done ſome things admi- 
rably; but others execrably. Only pleaſe 
to remember, that when men of abilities 
D 4 for 
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The Spartans were once virtuous. While they were? 
virtuous, they were free. Had they not loſt their vir- 
tue, they had never ſuffered themſelves to be trampled 
on by tyrants of ſuch mean' abilities as Machanidas or 
Nabis. There is a noble pride in virtue, of which ty- 
ranny itſelf ſtanũs in awe. But, when men come to give 
themſelves up 10 vicious attachments, they furniſh ty- 
rants and corruptors with a hold, by which to drag 
them into ſlavery. And next to the guilt of thoſe, who 
enſlave, is that of thoſe, who, by their example, or other 
wicked arts, corrupt the virtue of their country, Cate 
Mi ox. 5 
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for buſineſs, and of ſtaunch integrity, tee 
mock-patriotiſm, or half-patriotiſm, reward- 
ed with thoſe honours, which ought to be 
peculiar to the true, they grow ſick of 
ſerving their country. 

Do not, I ſay, therefore, by any means, 
elevate tothe rank of a Father of bis country, 


every middling ſtateſman, who only does a 


little better upon the whole, than the worſt. 
If you ſhould come to be, as we have been 
before you, curſed with a tedious ſucceſ- 
ſion of mercenary and worthleſs adminittra- 
tors, do not celebrate beyond meaſure, 
thoſe, who, in better times, ſucceeding to 
them, give a temporary turn, a little more 
favourable to your affairs; but redreſs no 
one radical grievance. It does not follow, 
becauſe the former were miſcreants, that 
therefore the latter are heroes. If, for in- 
ſtance, you come to be engaged in war, 
and your miniſtry, either from unpardon- 
able weakneſs, or from indirect views, 
plunge you into the depth of diſgrace, 
by miſ-condutting the war; though they, 
who have thus betrayed you, may deſerve 
to be torn in pieces, it is not a conſequence 


that, therefore, they _ ſucceed to the. 
helm, 
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helm, and gain you, by a commonly pru- 
dent conduct, the advantages, you have a 
right to; the advantages, which the natio- 
nal ſtrength (fairly exerted, under able 
commanders, who would have been able 
commanders whoever were at the helm) 
entitled you to; it does not follow, I fay, 
that theſe laſt deſerve to be celebrated to 
the ſkies. To raiſe the dull Bzotians to 
glory and fame, was a work, to which none 
but an Epaminondas was equal. It is no- 
thing to make Britain victorious over an 
inferior enemy. Eſpecially, it is no mighty 
teat to gain a victory over a nation govern- 
ed by a filly k——, and that k by a 
ſilly wh , Yet leſs deſerving of praiſe 
is that adminiſtration, under which ſuch a a 
victory is gained, if Britain is put to three 
times the neceſſary expence in obtaining it; 
and, in the iſſue of the war, finds herfelf 
almoſt ſunk with the weight of her laurels.” 
I do not mean, that you ought to be bar- 
ren of bounty to thoſe, who have done their 
country the moſt inconſiderable ſervices. 
On the contrary, they ought to be Hberally 
rewarded; and they, whoſe ſervices have 
been of eſſential importance, onght to be 

+ I provided 
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provided for. I know not what will be a 
proviſion in your times: In ours, when 
luxury and expence ſeem to have done their 


worſt, two or three hundred pounds a year 


for a hogle, and five or fix for a married 
ſes an 'bboel man can have in view. And 
whoever deſires more, muſt intend either- 
to hoard up the overplus, as an execrable 
miſer, or to lay it out in wenches, cards, 
or bribery. Accordingly. ſuch an income- 
is, even in theſe extravagant times of ours, 


held a ſufficient qualification for a member 


of the houſe of commons, to place him 
out of the reach of corfuption. 

If, however, it ſhould be alledged, that 
he, whoſe ſervices have been of public uti- 
lity, ought to be rewarded: with more than 
a bare proviſion, or competency z let an 
exorbitant reward be offered him. If he 
accepts, obſerve, he has, Þ/o facto, ſold 
your eſteem. He has ſhewn himſelf mean 
enough to be avaritious. Is it not time to 
withdraw from him your eſteem * ? He de- 
fred: exorbitant riches preferably to honeſt 


fame; He has had his deſire. Yau have 


no. occaſion to pay him in two kinds, If 
f 80 you. 
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you had before ſet up his ſtatue, throw it 
down into the duſt, the moment he de- 
ſcends ſo Tow, as to ſhew himſelf dazzled 
with the glitter of mammon-gold, which 
never attracted the eye of a true hero. 
The hurtful example his avarice has ſet, 
outweighs the merit of all his ſervices: For, 
indeed, his beſt ſervices, His very life, the 
life of every citizen, is the juſt claim of his 
country, when neceſfity requires his laying 
it down for the pubfic ſervice. 

Reward, therefore, him, who: behaves 
well, in a proper manner; btit,, when u 
have rewarded properly, do not "likewiſe 
reward improperly ; or, if he chooſes the 
ſordid recompence, let him not likewiſe-en- / 
joy the generous. It is confounding all di- 
ſtinction. It is thus, that the deſire of true 
Honour, which is as natural to the human 
make as the appetite of hunger, is, in our 
noble· minded age, totally deſtroyed. Nor 
can any one, who underſtands human na- 
ture, imagine, that all can be well in a 
ſire, where honeſt fame, ſeparate from 
ſordid intereſt, 6s no longer reliſned; any 
more than he, who underſtands the bodily 
frame, can think the health of that perfon 
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ſafe, who has loſt all reliſh for the natural 
food of man. Kats Ll 
Try, I beſeech you, my dear futures, 
whether you cannot raiſe from the dead 
the antiquated virtues of ſincerity, genero- 
fity, and public ſpirit. They are in our 
times reckoned ſo romantic, that there are 
not wanting among us ſome who will diſ- 
pute that they ever exiſted; nay, this 
hopeful age has produced certain ſentimen- 
tal ſcribblers, who have endeavoured to 
reprefent public ſpirit as a proper ſubject 
of ridicule, and have ſet themſelves in 
earneſt to defend ſelfiſhneſs, and a view to 
riches and honours (proſtituted mock-ho- 


- hours) as conſiſtent with patriotiſm. But 


biſtory will ſet you right in theſe points. 
And for encouragement of your endeavors 


to reftore theſe uſeful virtues, pleaſe to con- 


ſider, that human nature 1s in itſelf always 
the ſame; though very differently conduct- 
ed in different ages. There 1s not, ror 
ever was, a people on earth, naturally in- 


capable of being influenced by honourable 


motives. And the forming of the diſpoſi- 
tions of the people to virtue is abſolutely 


in the power of governors. The undoubted 


proof 
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proof of which is, that there never was a 
nation upon earth, in which the governots 
were, in general, and for any continuance 
of time, men of exemplary character and 
behaviour, while the ſubjects were debauch- 
ed and licentious. And I appeal to all 
hiſtory, whether, in every nation, into 
which luxury and corruption have entered, 
it was not the heads of the nation that 


opened the flood -· gates. It follows, that 
the leaders of the people have it, at all 
times, in their power to lead them by de- 
grees, flower or ſwifter, from the ſordid 
admitation of money, and of the luxury 


which money procures, to a taſte for true 
and ſolid glory ariſing from diſintereſted 


virtue. It would be peculiarly. arch in the 


adminiſtrators of government to complain, 
that the diſpoſitions of the people were. fo 
corrupt, that they (the governors), ſaw no 
probability of their being able to bring 


about a reformation among them; it would, 


I ſay, be diverting to hear a miniſtry com- 
plaining thus of corruption in the people, 
while they themſelves were the promoters of 
this corruption, by bribing electors, by de- 


bauching members of the houſe rer 
and 
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and'overpaying themſelves. 4thonſindifold; 


for thelr pubhc'* fervices, Gut of the public 


money. With What" face could Sox bw 
have compfainel, chat the Athetiians were, 
in his times, become too corrupt for a per- 


fect body of laws; if he himſelf had been 


notoriouſiy at the head of chis corruption? 
I need nt obſerve to you that the fewer 


| court-made- Hitle-rhent you have among you, 
it will be the better. Whatever bawbles 


you trick but the tawdry things with, I de- 
fire, you will take particular care, that 
their mock honours and fantaſtic privileges 
may be Bar mie. Lt them Have no ad- 
vintages over their more valuable fellow- 
ſubjects, which may prove to tht empmring 
and detriment of the latter. An injury is 
an injury. Let every injury; done to every. 
ſubject. be vindicated in an adequate man- 
ner. But do nat puniſh a lig hit affront put 
upon a Lord with : a penalty as ſevere, a8 
what you would inflift on him, Who had 
violated a commoner' 5 bed, or broken his 
limb. \ 44 
If your kings or mij ijnjſters mould find 
out the ſecret of giving „along with the 
lilles 
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titles of nobility, noble-bearts, let them en- 
nohle as much as they pleaſe. If not, you 
will do well to keep them, if you can, from 
being too buſy in the manufacture of peers. 
At any rate, it will be uſeful to accuſtom 
your people to think no man nobier than 
his fellow - fubjects, unleſs he has a mind 
better furnifhed with uſeful knowledge 3 a 
diſpoliti6n more happily turned to all that 
is great and godlike; a more ſublitie way 
of thinking, ſpeaking, and acting, and a. 
more conſpicuous ſuperiority to all that is 
mean, eg unworthy the dighity of human 
nature, than is to be ſeen in other men. 
He, who poſſeſſes theſe divine qualifca- 
tions, wants no external ornaments beſtow- 
ed (to borrow Mr. Pope's phraſe) by 
e kings, or by whores of kings.” He, 
who has them not, you may bang round 
him all the ribbons, that have been manu- 
factured at Coventry i in the laſt ſeven years, 
and you may ftick en his breaſt a ſtar as 
large as the Devil's ſhield in Milton; but 
he will be in reality, and in the eſtimation 


. of all. un Wr 
b for. 
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for theſe paltry trappings *. Nay, they 
will, on- the contrary, ſerve to render the 
meanneſs of his character the more effec- - 
tually conſpicuous. 

Whatever mock-honours you may have 
among you, I defire, that you- will keep 
up ſome, that may be real. Let the inde- 
pendent, people have it in their power to 
beſtow, and to reſume them, by a ſort of 
oſtraciſm. I fix nothing particular. Only, 

pleaſe to look back on the antient free re- 
publics, and you. will ſee what a ſpur to in- 

duſtrious virtue honeſt fame was in former 
times, and coniequently may till be made; 
and. learn to lay hold on human nature by 
its proper handles, and to give it its proper 
bent and direction. In this lies the myſtery 
of government. A myſtery indeed to our 
eighteenth · century politicians, which they 
neither underſtand, nor deſire” to under- 
ſtand. If you ſtudy it, and proceed accord - 
þ ingly, you will ſee effects produced ade- 
| quate to powerful cauſes. 
| 1 850 Let 
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Let the honours conferred by the people 
die with the individual, on whom they were 
conferred ; unleſs his ſox ſhews himſelf war- 
tby of having them continued to him by 
an expreſs act of the people. It is nothing 
to the public, that this blockhead, or that 
ſcoundrel, is /ox to a man of abilities, or of 
virtue, excepting only thus. far, that it is 
the more to the infamy of the ſon, that the 
father was eminent. Illuſtrious extraction 
does indeed throw a light on families. But 
that light ſerves only to ſhew the real cha- 
racters of the deſcendents. 

Let no body in your times depreciate the 
ſenſe of the independent people, which never 
continues long erroneous, by drawing com- 
pariſons from the miſtaken judgments of 
perſons, and of things, ſometimes made by 
the antient republicans, , There is a great 
difference between the opportunities, thoſe 
honeſt, but uneducated and unread people, 
had for judging of characters, and of mea- 
fores; and thoſe to be enjoyed by you 


twentieth· century- men, or even by us, 
ur forefathers. Very few of them could. 


be 
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be ſuppoſed to know any thing without tlie 
limits of their own country, and of their own 
timer. In our later and more enlightened 
ages, ſuch is, by means of the ineſtimable 
art of printing, the univerſal diffuſion of 
knowledge, that every gentleman has it in 
his power to draw, from the writings of 
hiſtorians and politicians, a complete be- 
ſaurus of tllat knowledge, well is uſeful 
for judging of the merits of ſfitefmen; In 
many inſtances, private gentlemen, Who 
wilt apply themſelves daly to reading the 
paſt, and obſerving the preſent, may, in 
confequence of the advantage which leere 
glyes, be expected to paſs ſounder judg- 
ments on politicat fobjedts, than thoſe, who. 
fit at the heim; whofe judgment is diſtur- 
bed by continual hurry, and not ſeldom 
biaſſed by indirect views. 4 : 
It is not the intrinfic value of a far,” 
that, even in our corrupt times, gives it. 
ies luſtre, any more than formerly that 8 
a' wiſp of hay (corona graminen) placed on! 
the brow of an antient Herb, occaſioned its/ 
drawing che emüifatio df betiokders;1845;! 
even in our ſordid times, in the power of 
the 
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the great“ (they know it to be ſo, what- 
ever they may pretend) to raiſe in the de- 
generate minds of Britons the ſame noble 
diſpoſitions, which prevailed among the 
Romans in the time of the Scipio's, and to 


ſuppreſs the vices, which are the Ae 
of our degenerate age. 


Commerce and conſequent riches are 
not more naturally or neceſſarily connetted 
with luxury. and corruption, in a people, 
than in an individual. If riches do neceſ- 
ſarily produce, in individuals; corruption 
and luxury, we muſt conclude, that all 
out grandes are luxurious and corrupt; a. 
character which, I ſuppoſe, not one of them 
would acknowledge to be his' own 3 and 
which, I ſuppoſe nobody imagzines to be 
antvcſ ſally Rs to them. 

; trat Teach 
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ol When governors, either through want of thought, 
or, which is often the caſe, from a wrong turn of 
thought, fer thoſe, of whom they have the care, to 
ſink into 1 the 88 of debauchery, they mult nor 
expedl, from thoſe wealt and effeminate men, either 
generous ouglits, or gallamt actions. Univei Hits 
Vol, viii. p. 480. 
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' - Teach your people early (a leſſon, no- 
body in this wiſe age can underſtand) that, 
if their country is ruined, they are ruined, 
Accuſtom them to look upon their country 
as the ir inheritance. Give all an equal chance 
for riſing to honours in the ſtate according to 
merit. Away with all fooliſn diſi inctions about 
religious opinions. What matter whether you 
and I hold exactly the /ame jargon of arti- 
cles and confeſſions, or whether my ſyſtem 
of holy nonſenſe be a little more riſible than 
yours? We may both be alike honeſt in 
our public and private characters; both 
equally fit for being employed, in the ſer- 
vice of our country, though you may chooſe. 
to ride a-hobby-horſe : of a different ſhape 
from mine; ſo we can but agree to admire 
each his own, and not endeayour by vio- 
lence to diſmount one another. | 
Abhor the mortal, who ſhews himſelf 
indifferent about his country. He, who is 
unconcerned about his country, ought to 
expect his country to be negligent of him. 
He does not deſerve the common protec- 
tion of the laws. If you can prove againſt 


any individual, of whatever en, that 
be 
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he has ever been guilty of an expreſſion 
very common in our public- ſpirited age 5 
e] care not; the nation will hold my time;” 
be ſure, that ſuch a wretch never be em- 
ployed in any public ſtation above that of a 
bailiff, or whipper in a houſe of correction. 
He, who laughs at public ſpirit, is he fit 
to be entruſted by the public? Would you 
employ in the ſervice of his country, the 
man, who has declared himſelf indifferent 
about the intereſt of his country ? 

Appoint commiſſioners for every depart- 
ment, where there 1s any receiving and pay- 
ing of money. Let no ſuch poſt be filled by 
any fingle knave; but manage ſo, that the 
number may prove a check. The public 
will be often benefited by the n 
of the ſcramblers. 

If any perſon in office has expended, in 
the courſe of public buſineſs, any part of 
his own private fortune, let his ut and 
well-authenticated demands be ſatisfied, 
principal and intereſt to a day. Nothing 
will more diſcourage the ſubjects in ventur- 
ing their property for their country's ſer- 
vice, than their ſeeing, that thoſe, who 
have done ſo before them, have met with 

_ Ingratitude 
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ingratitude and injuſtice in return for their 
— and public ſpirit. ' 

Let thoſe perſons, who give their whole 
time to the public, as the clegks in offices, 
&c. be ſalaried, as thoſe in merchants 
. compting-houtes. But do not, by any 
means, imitate our eighteenth-· century- œco- 
nomy, viz. of paying the higheſt wages to 
thoſe, who do the leaſt of the public buſi- 
neſs, both civil and eccleſiaſtical. 

If you be wiſe, you will lay infinitely 
more ſtreſs on manners, than on laws. We, 
for our poor part, act on the direct con- 
trary principle. We have more law for 
England alone than would be ſufficient for 
all the nations in all the ſixteen worlds of 
the ſolar ſyſtem. And as to the arts, by 
which the character and. manners of a peo- 
ple are formed by true politicians, we ſet 
them at defiance. Yet we might learn, if 
we would, from every day's experience, 
that unexecuted law is only a dead letter; and 
that law will ever be «nexecuted. — an 
uupoliced people. 

Lou will not, believe me, take a viſer 
or "enter courſe, toward regulating the 
mona principles of your people, and bring 

ing 
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ing them to good habits, than reviving ho- 
neſt old king Alfred's law, of making 
communities anſwerable (with heavy fines, 
and temporary loſs of privileges) for the 
miſbehaviour of particulars. We haye 
only a very few traces of this wiſe regula- 
tion now remaining, as the law for ſuing 
the county for monies, of which travellers 
may be robbed z and indicting pariſhes for 
impaſſable roads, and other nuiſances. 

If any perſon living among you is with- 
out a viſible way of ſubſiſting, give him 
one immediately; ſend him, without cere- 
mony, to the work - houſe. And let the pa- 
riſh, or diftriF, be indictable and finable, 
at the inſtance of any perſon whatever, in 
which an rdle individual, who has no viſible 
income is found. It will be an improve- 
ment on, ſociety, if you give power to your 
magiſtrates to inſiſt on every man's, and every 
woman's, giving an account of ſome. «/eful 
work, or buſineſs, done by them, on pain 
of a handſome fine to be diſtributed among 
the induſtrious poor. I do not know, that 
any fon, or daughter of Adam, that is na- 
turally capable of doing ſomewhat uſeful, 
has a right to be totally idle; or that any 

I rational 
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rational being came into the world merely 
to play at cards. They, who think them- 
ſelves above lending an active hand to the 
carrying on of the buſineſs of life, may be 
of uſe by overſeeing and directing. There 
will never be wanting uſeful and noble em- 
ploy ment for thoſe, who have ſpirit to un- 
dertake it. Let the learned inſtruct the 
ignorant. Let the wealthy encourage the 
induſtrious poor. And let all detect and 
diſcourage miſbehaviour, and promote vir- 
tue. 
If you have any great cities, you will 
perhaps have ſome trouble in keeping them 
clear of common proſtitutes. Some think, 
that ſpecies of vermin ought to be connived 
at in maritime towns, for the ſafety of mo- 
deſt women. For my part, I ſee not the 
neceſſity of allowing any where, what mult 
of courſe prejudice the intereſt of matrimony. 
In my humble opinion, the proper method 
for preventing all the miſchiefs, which 
ariſe from the irregular indulgence of this 
appetite, is to render the regular indulgence 
of it eaſy, by encouraging matrimony, and 
diſcouraging celibacy. You will hardly 


believe me, when I tell you, that, in our 
| great 
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great metropolis, the ſeat of government, 
you may collect, out of the ſtreets, and 
Park of the king's palace, in one evening, 
ſeveral thouſand proſtitutes, who, ſo far from 
ſtanding in awe of the authority of the ma- 
giſtrate, will not heſitate to accoſt a magi- 
{trate with a leud invitation. You will be 
at a loſs, whether to account for the per- 
miſſion of an indecency ſo glaringly miſ- 
chievous to youth, and ſo unſufferably 
ſhocking to modeſty, from fear, in our pru- 
dent magiſtrates, of the conſequences of 
attacking ſuch an army of Amazons, or, 
from what produces ſo many other noble po- 
litical effects among us, I mean the placing in 
certain proper hands certain Proper douceurs. 
Be this as it will, it is undoubted, that there 
would be no difficulty, were our magiſtracy 
in earneſt, in clearing our principal ſtreets, 
and confining our les de joye to certain re- 
tired parts of the town; which would be no 
inconſiderable improvement, But we are 
not to expect it to be done; becauſe every 
thing tending to reformation is, in our 
times, romantic and viſionary. 

This puts me in mind of a bie 
contrivance we have for making ſomewhat 


Vol. II. 3 like 
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| like an appearance of government, and an 
intention, aſking your pardon, of ſuppre/- 
ſing vice. What I mean is, our taking up, 
once, or twice, in a ſeaſon, a proſtitute or 
two, and ſending them to be, what we call, 
dealt with according to law; that is, plac- 
ing them in a houfe of correction, or ra- 
ther corruption, where there is a revel car- 
ried on, that would put Comvs and his 
court out of countenance, and where, by 
their evil communications, they build up 
one another in their moſt unholy practices. 
Do you adopt a wiſer plan. Let your of- 
fenders be ſhut up within the limits of 
four brick-walls, each individual by him or 
herſelf, and out of the „bt and hearing of 
every.other priſoner. There let them be 
regaled with hard work, hard fare, and re- 
tirement, where they may have an oppor- 
tunity for the ſtudy of philoſophy and 
government of their paſſions. If you ad- 
miniſter your corrections properly, you 
will turn offenders out reformed; whereas 
we only make them ten times more chil- 
dren of hell, by confining them a little 
while in our Bridewells; and then we po- 
| litely 
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litely empty our excremental reſervoirs on 
the public. We have been told, that, 
there is no nerd of ſeminaries for vice. 
But we muſt not make any alteration. 
Every propoſal of that ſort is romantic and 
In our happy age, laws avail nothing; 
becauſe no perſon will accuſe another for 
violating a law, unleſs the; tranſgreſſion 
proves of immediate damage to himſelf. 
For, you mult know, we ſee nothing be- 
yond this circle. Thus our whole people 
ſeem leagued together againſt the laws, and 
in favour of miſrule. Do you, therefore, 
contrive to bring informing into credit, This 
end may be gained, if your moſt reſpecta- 
ble people will ſet the example of detecting 
the worſt enemies of their country, the vio- 
lators of good and ſalutary laws, and of 
bringing them to condign puniſhment. 


Check vice as much as poſlible, both 
open and ſecret. This is to be done by 
good education, good laws, and infinitely, 
more by the good example of the leading 
people. It will, however, be difficult, if not 
impoſſible, to prevent /ecret vice; for there 
will {till remain (in ſpite of education, law 

E 2 and 
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and police) in any great nation, many in- 
dividuals of little ſentiment. But, if vou 
give your magiſtrates ſufficient power, and 
they do not reſtrain impudent leudneſs, 
profane ſwearing, drunkenneſs, and riot, in 
your /treets, put them to death (I was go- 
ing to ſay; but I am not a friend to ſan- 
guinary laws) or inflict on them whatever 
puniſhment you pleaſe, ſhort of death, 
being certain, that hardly any puniſhment 
is too ſevere for ſuch unpardonable negle# 
of that duty, in which voluntary negli- 
gence only can occaſion a failure of ſuc- 
cels. wy 

Tou will perhaps object, that it will be 
impoſſible to find perſons willing, on ſuch 
ſevere terms, to take upon them the of- 
fice of magiſtrates. But you will do un- 


: wiſely, if you leave ſuch things to the op- 


tion of the ſubjects. The public bulineſs 
is every body's buſineſs. It ought to be 


undertaken by rotation; and no trifling ex- 
cuſe ought to be accepted from him, who 
would decline his ſhare of the general bur- 


den, which, if you manage prudently, will 


not be grievous. 


4 There 
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There is a connexion among the vices, 
as well as the virtues. Did governors ot 
kingdoms and nations attend to this, and 
had they any thought of the welfare of the 


people, over which the Divine providence 
has ſet them, they would. not make light 
of any epidemical vice. No. man 1s fit to 
be truſted, who allows himſelf in any ore 
practice, which he cannot vindicate, 
Diſingenuiiy of mind is inſeparable from 
every habitual vice. And he, who allows 
himſelf in one vicious practice, ſhews him- 
ſelf a rebel againſt the ſacred and eternal 
law of virtue, which he would violate in 
other points, had he the ſame temptation 
to draw him. But no man was ever incli- 
nable to all vices. Let it now be conſi- 
dered (by your good poſterityſhips, I mean; 
for we are better employed than in conſ- 
dering) what the fituation of that kingdom 
is likely ſoon to be, in which multitudes 
openly allow themſelves in practices, which, 
being indefenſible, demonſtrate them to be 
wicked men, and are not, by thoſe in autho- 
rity, diſcountenanced; but on the contrary 
. n mnntge and 
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We have, you muſt know, in our times, 
a ſyſtem of philoſophy, which makes our 
conſciences as eaſy as if we had fuddled 
them with opium. The leading principle 
is, that vice, if practiſed in the true je ne 
ſcai quoi taſte, is not vice. Take the bribe 
with an air of eaſe and freedom (it muſt be 
a genteel ſum); keep your wench(ſhe mult be 
ſmart) under your wife's noſe; and laugh 
(with a ſufficiency of modeſt aſſurance) at a 
future ſtate. The firſt is only a douctur; the 
ſecond a turn to gallantry very conſiſtent 
with an excellent political character; and 
the third mere freedom from ſuperſtition. 
Thus we do every thing with a genteel 
air; which immediately changes its nature. 
| And when damnation comes at the con- 
| : cluſion, our polireneſs will make all go off 
1 elegantly. For there will be, for -aught 
| our polite people of Yother end of the town 
| © know, electioneering, ſcrambling for places, 
1 horſe- racing, cards, and wenching, in the 
| lower regions, as well as here. 
Q aquæ gratia curruum 
Armorumque fuit vivis, quæ cura nitentes 
Paſceie equos, eadem ſequitur tellure 9 
6 : IRG. 
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I would wiſh you, my good twentieth- 
century-gentlemen and ladies, either to 
have no order of men, whoſe buſineſs ſhall 
be to teach you virtue and religion ; or 
elſe to have no. order of men and women, 
whoſe employment ſhall be to teach you 
vice and irreligion. If you exclude either 
the one or the other, you will act con/itently. 
We, your wile anceſtors, on the contrary, 
pay a large annual ſum for maintaining 
our clergy ; and a much larger for ſup- 
porting a debauched and debauching play- 
houſe in every town, and ſeveral in the me- 
tropolis. | 
It is diverting enough to ſee our players, 
by making what is fi#:tious appear real, 
draw away all the people from our churches, 
while our preachers, or rather ſermon- 
readers, make, by their awkward and cold 
delivery, what is real appear fiitious. - Our 
players ſummon to their aid the arts of 
poetry, painting, muſic, action, machinery 
and dreſs. With theſe advantages, what a 
happy aſcendancy might be gained over 
the minds of mankind ! With a very little 
trouble beſtowed by thoſe in power, what 
ſchools of virtue might the zheatres be 
E 4 's made !. 
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made! But our theatrical exhibitions are 
conducted at the pleaſure of patertees ; 
who think of nothing, but Fling their 
houſes; and our public adminiſtrators of 
religion negle& every help, and every 
allurement, they might be expected to make 
uſe of for rendering virtue and religion 
amiable and inviting. As to our ſtateſmen, 
they never dream of their having any concern 
with the morals of the people. With ſo 
great advantages on the ſide of vice, un- 
balanced by any on the oppoſite ſide, is it 
to be wondered, that we eighteenth- cen- 
tury-folks are what we are? | 
Left our youth ſhould not take cordially 
enough to debauchery, we collect a ſett of 
painted half- naked wenches on our ſtages, 
and ſet them a capering, and quivering 
their limbs in the air, in ſuch a decent, 
modeſt, and woman-like manner, as tends 
naturally to excite, in the minds of 
the younger part of the male ſpectators, a 
ſett of moſt ſentimental inclinations; 
the immediate gratification of which we 
carefully provide for, by filling our ſtreets, 
or ſuffering them to be filled (which you 


. know 1 is the ſame) with a greater number 
| of 
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of women, than would be ſufficient- for five 
hundred Grand Turks. At the ſame time, 
we lay every incumbrance, and every diſ- 
couragement, We can contrive, on matrimony. 
Our youth are therefore neceſſitated to go 
a wenching; ſo-that we, of this very gene- 
ration, expect to ſee marriage fairly out of 
faſhion; which will oblige your good 
worſhips and ladyſhips to content your- 
ſclves, as well as you can, with being, 
vitio perentum, no better than a emen. 
tion of bafterds. 
Your 8000 ſenſe will; I doubt not, con- 
vince you, that marriage is not ſo abſurd a 
contrivance, as our cighteenth- century- 
taſte perſuades us to think it; that it is as 
good a way of peopling a nation, as de- 
bauching of virgins, and conſigning them 
to diſeaſe, fruitleſſneſs, and untimely death: 
and that it is as honourable fora gentleman 
to be the production of a legilimale em- 
brace, as the ſon of a'wh- —. You 
will therefore probably go upon ways and 
means for reſtoring matrimony to its for- 
mer credit. * 
Now I mention matrimony, ** me beg 
of you not to put your poor, weak, help- 
E 5 leſs, 
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| ' Jeſs, married women, in a ſtate of as ab- 
| -zeR avery to their huſbands, in a land of 
1 | liberty, as they are in India. Why muſt a 
married woman be prohibited complaining 
of-her tyrant, -unleſs ſhe can legally prove 
her life to have been in actual danger from 
his cruelty? Is it reaſonable, that a ſavage 
- ſhould have it in his power to make every 
' hour of the exiſtence of a woman of merit 
wretched ; of the very woman, whoſe af. 
fection for him, and her confidence in him, 
has brought her into ſuch circumſtances 
of miſery, that death would be matter of 
joy to her. To prevent this diſtreſs from 
being, as with us, the portion of many, 
bring it into caſtom, for oppreſſed matrons 
to complain firſt to ſome choſen friends ; 
and, if their advice proves ineffectual, to a 
: magiſtrate. And let him have power to 
. puniſh - with impriſonment, &c. according 
to the attrociouſneſs of the offence, and the 
- circumſtances of the caſe. 
Thope, my good people of times to come, 
| [ that you will give alittle attention to thebeha- 
viour of your vulgar. Our politeneſs raiſes 


us above ſuch matters. Conſider, the work- 


ing people are the very ſtrength of the na- 
NE tion, 
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tion. It is they, who are to raiſe out of the 
ground your bread, your meat, and your 
cloathing. On them depend your arts and 


manufactures, your exports and imports, 
your fleets and armies. And what will 
your country be without theſe? Is it then 
of ſmall conſequence, what diſpaſitions pre- 
vail in ſo great number of perſons ſo ne- 
ceſſary * 

Accuſtom yourſelves much to aſſociations, 


You will by that means come to the know- 


ledge of the bebaviour of the people in 


particular diſtricts, ;:and may enter into 


agreements among yourſelves for encou- 
raging whatever you may find proper to 
be encouraged, and the contrary. The peo- 
ple's buſineſs is never better done, than 
when they. do it themſelves. The great 
ones ſtand on an elevation too high to ſee 
minutely into what concerns. the. vulgar, 
And the vulgar are that to the ſtate, which 
the lower parts of a building are to the 


building; the foundation, on which che 


whole muſt relt. 

It will be a very good improvement 
on your police, if you can, by any contri- 
vance, draw your vulgar to the French no- 

L 6 tion 
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tion of living in the following reſpect. A 
French manant is not, like an Engliſhman, 


contented in rags, if he can have a good 


dinner. He muſt have a decent coat, and 
ruffles, with or without a ſhirt, to ſtrut 
about with on Sunday, not to mention 
the expence neceſſary for powdering his 
hair, and blacking his ſhoes. This obliges 
him to /ave up the ſum of a few livres 


together. Whereas the Engliſh working 


artiſan, or labourer, if he can but com- 
mand as much ready money as will pur- 
chaſe him a beef-fteak and a quart of beer, 
cares not, whether he wears a coat, or a 
bunch of candle-wicks, 

I do not know how you twentieth- cen- 
tury people will order the education of your 


- vulgar. But I will, for your -edification, 
ſet down our preſent Engliſh plan. This 


will ſoon be done: For it conſiſts of only 


one article, viz. Making them, when ch1l- 


dren, ſcream ſome godly words, called a 


catechiſm, once a week in our churches, to 


the very ſucceſsful miſ- tuning of our ears, 


and ſplitting of our heads ; of the meaning 


of which godly words the poor mortals know 
| as 
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as much at twenty-five years of age, as 
the charity-ſchool- maſters, and ſchool- miſ- 
treſſes, who have the care of them. As 
to teaching them to diſtinguiſh between 
good and evil, or any knowledge of the re- 
ligion we profane, our clergy do not, I 
ſuppoſe, approve of the practice of all 
other countries, viz. inſtructing the vul- 
gar in theſe matters, ſo that they may have 
ſomewhat more in their heads than a ſett of 


meaningleſs ſyllables. 

With all due ſubmiſſion to the better 
judgment of our Engliſh parochial clergy, 
I cannot ſay, but my mind miſgives me, 
that they might employ their time better 
in explaining, in a way of familiar conver- 
ſation, to the common people, eſpecially 
the younger part, ſo much of morality and 
religion, that the wretched beings might 
know there is ſomewhat beſides pillories and 
gibbeus, which ought to ſet the minds of 
men againſt vice; I am, I ſay, inclinable 
to doubt, whether the clergy would not - 
employ their time more «/efully in ſuch bu- 
ſineſs as this, than in compoling /earned ſer- 
mons to be (preached, J was going to ſay) 

read 
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read to ſleeping audiences. But I well 
_ know, thoſe reverend gentlemen will ſay 
all this is romantic and w;fronary. 

Lou muſt know, my good people to 
come, that in our times, the moſt indepen- 
dent of all created beings is a London 
footman. We have generouſly eſtabliſhèd 
an endleſs Saturnalian feaſt, that is, we have 
made our ſervants. our maſters. Houſe- 
keepers are neceſſitated to keep up ſome- 

what of a character; elſe they will loſe their 
: friendſhips and connexions. But we are ſo 
kind (in your ſober judgments it will be, per- 
_ haps, untind) to our domeſtics, that we let 
them behave as they will, during the time 
of their abode in our ſervice; and when 
they have forced us to diſmiſs them, we 
give a very good account of them to our next 
neighbours, who engage them in their ſer- 
vice; 


"I — „ LL.M —_— _— hg ku 


* 'The clergy of the church of Scotland do carefully 
inſtruct the children of the meaneſt poor in religious 
principles, which appears . manifeſtly from the di er- 
ence, between the character and behaviour of the vulgar 
of the northern, compared with thoſe of the ſouthern 
kingdom, ſays the benevolent and public- ſpirited Mr. 
Haxwar, in his letter in the Daily Gazetteer, of Mon- 
day, September the 15th, 1766, 
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vice; and find themſelves diſappointed in 
the lame manner; and ſo the diverſion 
goes on. 

We have been often adviſed to aſſaciate, 
and agree among ourſelves to give our 
domeſtics, quitting our ſervice, true cha- 
racters, and to take no ſervants without 
clear and well authenticated teſtimonials ; 
which would undoubtedly prevent their 
treating us with inſolence, and laughing at 
us, as they do now, when we threaten to 
refuſe them a recommendation to another 
family. We are, at this very time, in 
great diſtreſs for money for the public ſer- 
vice. It has been propoſed, that domeſtic 
ſervants ſhould, on removing from one fa- 
- mily to another, be obliged to carry with 
them their teſtimonials on a ten ſhilling 
'ftlamp-paper, the expence to be divided be- 
tween the maſter and the ſervant. There 
are in England ſix or eight hundred thou- 
ſand menial ſervants (not to mention, arti- 
- ficers journeymen, farmers . work-people, 
ſailors, &c.) each of which domeſtic ſer- 
vants changes his or her fervice not. leſs 
than fix times in every year. The tax here 


propoſed would raiſe a ſum not much 
51 under 
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under two good ſterling millions per arm. 
A pretty article for the ſinking fund. Or 
if it ſhould put our ſervants on behaving 
in ſuch a manner, that we could keep then 

in our ſervice ha/f-a-year together; though 
the produce of the tax. ſhould fall a little 

ſhort of the above ſum, I ſee no other 
harm in a meaſure, which might tend to 
the improvement of the manners of a ſett 
of people, to whom we truſt our heuſes and 
our children, than that, like every other 
ſcheme tending to reformation, it is ro- 
mantic and viſionary. 8 
I give you this brief account of the 
wiſdom of our times, in reſpect to our 
management of our ſervants, with the view 
of your profiting by it. And with the 
ſame view, I will add here, 
Our method of providing for our pozr. 
It will, I ſuppoſe, divert you. We raiſe, 
you muſt know, a tax in every pariſh, for 
maintaining the poor of that pariſh, and 
commonly commit the wretched mortals. 
to any perſon; who will undertake to ſtarve 
them at the moſt renſanable rate. Then, 
if one, who is a pariſhioner of Iſlington, 
or Shoreditch, happen to be overtaken by 
diſtreſs 
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diſtreſs at Carliſle, or Exeter, he 1s-firſt to 
be carted three hundred miles to his place 
of abode, which is a conliderable charge ; 
and, perhaps, on his arrival, a diſpute 
ariſes (as about the birth place of Homes) 
whether the pariſh of Iſlington, or that of 
Shoreditch, is obliged to maintain him; in 
which more money is ſpent, to the edifica- 
tion, however, of the lawyers, than would 
have ſupported fix poor perſons; and by 
the time the diſpute is ended, the man 
commodiouſly dying, both pariſhes are 
free from the charge, and are caſed of 
a round ſum, fruitleſsly ſpent at law. This 
litigation of the places of legal ſettlement, 
often occaſions the puſhing of a dying beg- 
gar, or a woman taken in /abour, in the 
{treet, out of one pariſh into another, by 
the two beadles, till the perſon, who is the 
ſubject of the conteſt, expires in their hands, 
to the great entertainment of the ſpecta- 
tors. 

In place of this method of managing 
our poor, which occaſions an enormous 
burden falling upon a pariſh, in which there 
are many poor, and few rich, while a rich 
pariſh is almoſt free ; it has been propoſed, 

that. 
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that ſettlements, inſtead of being paro- 
chial, ſhould be made provincial, or natio- 
nal; that the tax, for ſupport of the poor, 
be egual throughout, and be raiſed by the 
collectors of the land-tax, with other parti- 
culars, too tedious to trouble you with. 
But we wiſely reject all alterations, as 
romantic and viſionary “. 
If any of your twentieth-century-geniuſes 
ſnould invent a method of living without 
victuals and drink, or of feeding with the 
cattle on graſs and water, ſo much the 
better for you. But if you ſhould not hap- 
pen to hit on this ſecret, I beg, that you 
will take particular care, that your people 
may have wherewith to ſupport · nature. 
Dearth 


uch is our horror at nean ways of doing our buſi- 
neſs, that, from king Lup's time to the preſent, we 
have not been able to bring ourſelves to think of ſaving 
the lives of the people of the metropolis, of which, ſe- 
veral are loſt every year by their being gored by en- 
'raged bullocks, driven looſe up and down our ſtreets. 
Vet we know a bit of cord, value two-pence, which 
might be uſed twenty times, to. paſs between the knee 
and the horn of the animal, would effectually prevent 
this whole miſchief. 
Cxrro Mixox. 
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Dearth of proviſions, and conſequenily 
want of a competency of good and whole- 
ſome food, renders a people weak, and 
unfit for labour, agriculture, manufactures, 
the ſea, the army, and population. It in- 
creaſes the number of the poor, burdens 
pariſhes, brings on diſeaſes, fills hoſpitals, 
tempts to thefts, robberies, and inſurrec- 
tions , ſometimes produces peſtilential 

diſtempers, 
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At the very time theſe pages were in hand, every 
letter from the couritry broaght an account of ſome ri - 
ſing of the artificially-famiſhed poor, with various garti- 
culars of mills burnt, corn and flour, cheeſe, bacon, and 
other proviſions carried off, and people killed in the 
ſcuffle. You will not wonder, that the people ſhould 
be outrageous, when I tell you, that we have of late 
been ſending one half of our wheat out of the kingdom, 
and deſtroying the other balf, rather than the poor 
ſhould have a morſel of bread, Deſireying, did I lay ? 
To deſtroy it, would be piety compared with the uſe 
we make of it. Iknow you will not believe what I am 
going to tell you ; but out it muſt come. We have for 
many years carried on an infernal practice of turning 
God's: beſt earthly. gift into poiſon. We have been 
«eiftilling our wheat, the great ſupport of life, into liquid 
-fire, which we have been pouring down the throats of 
our wretched people, to the ruin of their health, the 
maddening of their brains, the deſtruction of 9 


\ 


| ple, but perſons of fortune, nor them to be 
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diſtempers, forces the ſtarving inhabitants 
to fly, and carry with them their profitable 
arts, to more plentiful countries; or if 
they ſtay, puts them upon hurrying their 
manufactures and works out of hand, un- 
finiſhed and inſufficient, to the national 
diſgrace and loſs, 

To avoid fcarcity and dearth, apply: 
your lands to the production of corn, and 
maintenance of beſtial. Set up public gra- 
naries in all towns, to be opened on occa- 
ſions of neceſſity, for lowering the price of 
grain, when dear. Let every town have 


around it certain incloſures for breeding 
and feeding cattle, to be ſlaughtered for 


keeping the price of butchers meat reaſon- 
able. Keep the deſtruction of young be- 
ſtial within bounds. Suffer no idle peo- 


| altogether 
N mon 
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rals, the prevention of population, and the extinQion 
of infants by thouſands at the breaſt; and to the per- 


- miſſion of all this bavock;our g=— rs haveligiven 
their ſanction, becauſe the public revenue has (according 


to their blundering calculations) gained. by ir. That is, 


we have put the price not of blood only, but likewiſe 


of ſouls, into our treaſury. 
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ditogether inactive. Give prizes to thoſe, 
who produce the greateſt quantities of corn 
and numbers of cattle on their lands. And 
ſuffer no exportation, but when corn is 
cheap. Diſcourage all artificial enhance- 
ments of proviſions. We, in our great 
wiſdom, reſtrain the poor. baker to a cer- 
tain limited profit; but we allow the land- 
lord, the exporter of corn, the farmer, the 
graſier, the jobber, the meal man, the miller, 
the brewer, the poiſoner or diſtiller, the en- 
groſſer, the foreſtaller, the regrater, the car- 
caſe-butcher, and the other encroachers, to 
load the neceſſaries of life with whatever 
unjuſt profits they, in their great eagerneſs 
for money, and indifference about the 
miſeries of the poor, may think proper. 
If you be wiſe, you will fix every eſſential 
neceſſary (they are but two or three) of 
life to a certain price, and every perſon 
concerned in them to a certain gain, and 
will raiſe heavy mulcts on thoſe, who, by 
any mal - practice whatever, contribute to 
the enhancement of their prices. There is 
no reaſon why a landlord ſhould, becauſe 
he is a ſquire, a lord, or a duke, have it in 
his power to ſtarve the nation, by raiſing, 

| the 
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the rents of his lands (if one may, all may) 
to an immoderate rate, or to unpeople the 
country, by laying half his eſtate into /awns 
and parks, and letting a thouſand acres to 
one farmer, any more than for allowing 
the baker to enhance his profit. The pub- 
lic ſafety is, at any rate, to be ſecured; 
even if his grace ſhould be reduced (Horreſco 
referens) to the cruel neceſſity of drinking 
humble . Port- inftead of Burgundy, Our 
eighteenth-century-ethics are. founded on 
this principle, That nothing is wrong. by 
which money is got. Accordingly our land- 
proprietors ſtrive with one another, which 
ſhall: rack the rents of their eſtates the 
higheſt. Our farmers engro/s as many farms 
into their hands as they can; they fell the 
products of their lands at what price they 
- pleaſe, There are multitudes combined to- 
gether to ingre/s, and hand from one to 
another, every neceſſary of life; and each of 
theſe blood - ſuckers has his profit. Thus 
the eſſentials of life do not come into the 
hands of the conſumer, till they are loaded 
with ſeveral unjuſt expences piled one above 
another. While other nations, by living 
cheaper, underſell us at foreign markets. 

Nay— 
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Nay—(l do not expect you to believe what 
I ͤ am going to add; but I mult tell it you) 
we have, at times, when corn has been un- 
reaſonably dear, allowed 4ounties on the ex- 
portation of it, which bounties are raiſed 
on the public, to their great oppreſſion and 
afflition; and, for want of forethought of 
what might happen in three months, have 
ſuffered ſuch quaatities of that prime ſup- 
port of life to be carried to our enemies, 
that we have brought on artificial famines, 
and have afterwards been. obliged to open 
our ports for the importation of foreign 
corn, both of an inferior quality and higher 
price than our own. By theſe meang our 
poor have been doubly diſtreſſed ; firſt, in 
paying the tax, for a bounty, ta enrich 
the corn-merchant, the farmer, and the land- 
holder, and to ſtarve themſelves; and again, 
in being obliged to pay an advanced price 
for worſe grain imported. We cannot, or 
rather will not ſee, that ſound policy directs 
to make ſure, at all events, of the neceſ- 
ſaries of life, and never to think of ex- 
porting them, whatever allurement of a 
ſeeming temporary advantage may preſent 
itſelf, till _ become a ſuperfluity to our- 


elves, 
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ſelves, and fall to a price below what thoſe, 
who employ themſelves in raiſing them, 
can maintain themſelves by. Nor can we 
borrow ſo much leiſure from the card- ta- 
ble, and the court - ſcramble, as to conſider, 
that there ought to be a proportion main- 
tained among the articles neceſſary for life; 
that, unleſs we mean to feed our whole peo- 
ple, as we do our criminals, on bread only, 
there ought to be ſome paſture lands left; 
and that therefore the encouragement, for 
raiſing corn, ought to be kept within ſuch 
bounds, that the people may not be tempted 
to turn the whole three kingdoms into 
arable land, and render a dinner on a bit 
of mutton as coſtly as a treat of ortolans 
and carps palates. 

Check luxury in your people as much 
as poſſible, by tax ing their ialeneſs and ex- 
travagance, and the materials and incite- 
ments of them; at the ſame time eaſing 
their induſtry and labour, and the materials 
neceſſary for them. 

We have among us ſome profound peo- 
ple, who argue, that /axury ought to be 
encouraged, in conſideration of its employ- 
ing bands, circulating money, and cauſing a 
| conſumption 
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conſumption of materials. You will, I 
doubt not, be wifer ; and will ſee clearly, 
that, though it is the intereſt of a commer- 
* cial people to encourage luxury in other 
countries; it is the very contrary in their 
own, That, in a commercial country, the 
hands ought to be employed, and the mate- 
rials confumed, not by the inhabitants, but 
by foreigners. That this, and this only, is 
what gains us a balance againſt foreigners, 
to our advantage. Some ſhort-ſighted peo- 
ple among us lay great ſtreſs on its being for 
inſtance an advantage to us, thar we are the 
only people, to whoſe taſte the Portugueſe 
wines happen to be ſuitable ; becauſe, in 
conſequence of this circumſtance, it ſuits 
that people to deal with us for the manu- 
factures they want, But you will immedi- 
ately underſtand, that, if it be for our ad- 
vantage to deal with Portugal on the foot 
of our conſuming their wines; it would be 
much more ſo, if we could export them to 
another country, gain an additional profit 
by this exportation, and content ourſelves 
with malt. liquor of our own produce at a 
fourth part of the expence. All this you 
will underſtand perfectly; and that luxury, 

Vol. II. F inſtead 
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inſtead of being a proper object of encou- 
ragement, is the certain ruin of kingdoms 
and empires. | 

In all ſchemes for raiſing the neceſſary 
public money, eaſe your commerce as much 
as poſſible, if you ſhould burden your 
lands in proportion, You may depend on 
the juſtneſs of this rule. For it is di- 
rectly contrary to our policy, as are moſt 
of thoſe I have given you. You will un- 
derſtand, that trade requires to be cheriſhed, 
and kept on a foot with that of rival ſtates, 
Whereas land will always ſhift for itſelf, 
and be valuable, if commerce flouriſhes, and 


contrariwiſe. 


Let no manufacture be offered to ſale, 
either for domeſtic or foreign conſumption, 
that is not examined, and famped, if ſuffi- 
cient; and let the defective be condemn- 
ed. By this means you will keep up the 

credit of your ſeveral fabricks. 

To what I have ſaid elſewhere of the 
law, from which you may pleaſe to take 
what hints you may find likely to be ſer- 
viceable to you, I beg leave to ſubjoin 
here a few cautions, 


If 
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If you find it neceſſary to have any law- 
yers, or courts of law (which I am, in my 
own mind, inclinable to think you hardly 
will; and that you will content yourſelves 
with your king and parliament, for regula- 
ting public affairs, a few magiſtrates for 
keeping the peace, which will be eaſily 
done among well-educate people, and arbi- 
tration for diſputes about property) I muſt 
beg, that you will take care, that none of 
your courts, from the higheſt to the low- 
eſt, do aſſume to themſelves the privilege 
of puniſhing for what they may pleaſe to 
call, contempt of the court, or breach of pri- 
vilege, without the full and ſpontaneous 
approbation of a jury of the accuſed per- 
fon's peers. If you allow any body of men 
whatever, the privilege of being, at the 
ſame time, law-makers, judges, jury, and 
executioners ; they may ſoon form them- 
ſelves into a knot of tyrants, entrench 
themſelves within certain boundaries of 
their own eſtabliſhing, and inflift what 
puniſhments they pleaſe on the beſt friends 
to /iberty, who will, of courſe, be the moſt 
likely to break through their mock-privi- 


leges, and become obnoxious to their 
F 2 uſurped 
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uſurped power. In a word, I would wiſh 
you to eſtabliſh your liberties on ſuch a 
foot, that no ſubject may be in danger 
of being deprived of one ſhilling of his pro- 
perty, one hour of his liberty, or one hair 
of his perſon, on any pretence whatever, 
without the approbation of at leaſt twelve of 
his peers indifferently called together, 


Let your juries conſiſt of eighteen men. 
And let the concurrent opinion of twelve 
of them be a legal verdict. There is no 
occaſion for requiring an abſolute unanimity 
of the whole number ſummoned. Nor is 
there much ſenſe, as far as I can ſee, in 
putting it in the power of one obſtinate 
fellow, who may have an extraordinary 
talent at faſting, to Harve the other eleven, 
or force them upon perjury, Nor do-l 
clearly fee the wit of obliging jurymen to 
bring in their verdict before they part, ſo 
that they muſt Sang the culprit in mere 
ſclf-defence. | 

We, your wiſe forefathers, have never 
yet been able to determine, whether the 
province of a jury ought to extend to lar, 
or if their verdict is to be confined to the 


mere fat, or queſtion, whether the accuſed 
1 has 
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has done the action, which, according to 
ſome antiquated, unknown, or unjuſt ſtatute, 
infers a ſevere puniſhment. If you be wiſe, 
you will get this point decided, in ſuch 
manner, that your verdict of acquittance 
may be, not as ours, © Guilty, ten pence,” 
but, We will not have our fellow-citizen 
+ puniſhed.” When you condemn, let it 
be, We think the accuſed puniſhable 
« with death, fine, ſcourging, impriſon- 
ment, &c.“ according to the offence. 
You will do wiſely to have no more laws, 
than what might be printed in one ſuch 
volume, as theſe of CriTo. Let them on- 
ly forbid ſuch and ſuch actions, ( Thou 
„ ſhalt do no murder; Thou ſhalt not 
« ſteal, &c.“) leaving the fanction, or 
puniſhment, to be determined, pro re nata, 
by the jury. The conſequences of particu- 
lar diforderly actions being, at ſome pe- 
riods, much more fatal than at others, it 
is impoſſible to fix, by a permanent law, 
ſanctions, which ſhall, at all fimes, and in 
all circumſtances, prove adequate to the 
guilt, and o more than ſufficient, and yet 
Fully ſufficient, for prevention. Beſides, 
you will, by this management, cut off in- 

F $ finite 
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finite wrangling, tediouſneſs, and expence, 
ariſing from the unavoidable conſequences 
of having your laws incumbered with an 
endleſs multiplicity of circumſtantials, which 
only give opportunity for evaſion, chica- 
nery, and colluſion; to the prejudice of the 
ſubjects, and fruſtration of the very end of 
laws; I mean their end with reſpect to the 
people; for, as to their end with reſpect 
to the /awyers, it is impoſſible to ima- 
gine any thing more admirably contriv- 
ed, than the laws of England, as they 
are in my bleſſed times. I will engage 
that your people ſhall be incomparably bet- 
ter held to their duty, by ſeeing themſelves 
in the abſolute power of their honeſt neigb- 
bours, to be acquitted, or puniſhed, as the 
matter may on examination appear, than 
has been known theſe many ages. There 
will be' no opportunity for evading the 
meaning and intention of the law, when its 
meaning is expreſſed in ſix obvious words; 
and they, who are to judge the ſuppoſed 
tranſgreſſors of it, are puzzled by no quirks 
or quibbles ; but are left at large to under- 
ſtand it, as they would themſelves wiſh it 


to be underſtood, if ever they, or any of 
them, 
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them, ſhould come to be accuſed of hav- 
ing violated it; and when they are to pu- 
niſh their fellow-citizen in the manner 
they may themſelves expect to be puniſhed, 
if found in the ſame circumſtances of guilt. 
The caſe will be the ſame with reſpect to 
matters of property. Who will be injured 
by the tediouſneſs, uncertainty, or expence 
of law, when there will be no lat, at leaſt 
no law capable of being perverted, nor any 
perſons intereſted to pervert it. You will 
indeed hardly want more than one law con- 
cerning meum and tuum, viz. ** Thou ſhalt 
© not wrong thy neighbour in his proper- 
* ty.” This will ſecure the ſubjects ſuf- 
ficiently from mutual injury ; becauſe the 
Jury, or arbitrators, will, in all caſes, how- 
ever circumſtanced, have one ſimple point 
only to determine, viz. Whether the plain- 
tiff has been wronged in his property by 
his neighbour's voluntary act; and, if he 
has, it is obvious, that he is to be redreſſed, 
and the author of the injury puniſhed, 

If you keep your fleet in good order, 
regiſtring your ſailors, ſo as they may be 
eafily called to their reſpective ſhips, when 
wanted, from the merchants ſervice, or how- 
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ever otherwiſe employed in time of peace; 


you will have no occaſion for an army in 
conſtant pay; unleſs you be at a loſs for 
polts and places, by which your court may 
have an opportunity of gratifying their 


creatures, and of enſlaving you. 


Keep up a militia; but not in our man- 
ner, who make them complete ſoldiers; 
and drive them, without intermiſſion, from 


one end of the iſland to the other, as if 
we were conquering the country, to the 


utter loſs of their labour, debauching their 
manners, diſſolving their family-connex1- 
ons, freeing them trom ſhame, and diſguſt- 
ing them againſt their reſpective employ- 
ments. Let them be exerciſed one day in 
each month, within their reſpective coun- 
ties; and then return directly to their ſeve- 
ral places of abode. A ſmall proportion of 
your men, and a very little military ſkill, 
will be ſufficient. If you manage well, you 
will have no riotings to quell, nor many 
priſoners to guard. And as to foreign at- 
racks, your fleet will be, under Provi- 
dence, your beſt defence. It may not, 
however, be amiſs, that the militia of the 
maritime counties, and ſea- ports, be more 
' F numerous 
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numerous in proportion, and more frequent- 
ly diſciplined. This, as it will be an addi- 
lional burden on thoſe places, muſt be 
compenſated by certain immunities. and 
privileges. 

If you do not find theſe directions of 
ſervice, let CRI TO bear the blame. 

So much for matters of civil concern. 
Your own good ſenſe will, I hope, ſupply 
what I have omitted in my former volume, 
and this. I will now give you a few rules 
for your conduct as to religion. 

We, your pious predeceſſors, have been 
long labouring to write, and to live, our 
religion out of doors. We have made con- 
ſiderable advances in the latter way. As 
to the former, we have been doing our beſt 
to prove Chriſtianity a mere human inven- 
tion: but we have been a little puzzled to 


make out the confiftency of a villainous 


plot for making mankind angels, and this 
world Heaven, by a ſett of wicked, amiable, 
deſigning, artleſs, ſelfiſh, diſintereſted, illite- 
rate, profound impoſtors, who, from mo- 
tives of worldly honours, pleaſures, and 
wealth, gave themſelves up to perſecution 

and death, in order to eſtabliſh their heaven- 
1 236 deſcended 
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deſcended falſe religion, conſiſting of 
a ſett of fictions, which they themſelves 
ſaw with their own eyes; which religion 
they accordingly did eſtabliſh on the 
ruins of all thoſe, which were then 
profeſſed in the world, in ſpite of the 
corrupt diſpoſitions of the unthinking peo- 
ple, the bigotry of intereſted prieſts, and 
the power of prieſt- led princes, without 
the uſe of worldly compulſion or allure- 
ment, for working on the hopes or fears 
of mankind, and in oppoſition to the ut- 
moſt rage of perſecution. 

We have beſtowed much honeſt pains in 
endeavouring to ſhew, that a ſett of ſordid 
Jews might naturally be expected to give 
the world a ſyſtem of ethics and theology, 
whoſe purity and ſublimity ſhould make 
thoſe of the polite and learned Greeks con- 
temptible. We have tried to make out the. 
Foretelling of future events to have been 
only a contrivance of the authors of the 
Bible, who firſt penned the predictions, and 
then found means, many centuries after they 
were dead, to get them fulfilled. We have 
found no ſmall difficulty in ſoldering up the 


flaws of this part of our ſcheme, We have 
not 
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not, for inſtance, been able to account, in a 
completely ſatisfactory manner, how Mo- 
ſes, who lived, you know, above three 
thouſand years ago, ſhould, after he was 
dead, contrive to put the Jews of our times 
in the very condition, he foretold ſo long 
ſince ; a condition ſo very ſingular, that no 
nation, in any period, before or fince, 
ever was in circumſtances at all reſembling 
theirs. It has likewiſe coſt us, as the 
French ſay, a good deal of Latin to account 
how the prophets, who foretold, that Ba- 
bylon and Tyre, the moſt flouriſhing cities 
then in the world, ſhould not only be deſo- 
lated, but ſhould ever be rebuilt; have 
managed matters ſo, as to prevent their 
being rebuilt, without once ſtirring out of 
their graves to give any orders about the 
matter. So, likewiſe, we have loſt much 
labour in endeavouring to make out, how 
he, who foretold, twenty centuries ago, 
that Egypt ſhould never more be govetned 
by a native, has contrived to prevent this 
from happening; which would have effec- 
tually proved him a falſe prophet. We 
have been a good deal puzzled to account 
how we come to have the outlines of the 

F 6-.. hiltory 
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hiſtory of the four monarchies delineated 
by an impoſtor, before the ſecond of the four 
exiſted; how we come to have a complete 
deſcription of all the horrors of popery in 
books publiſhed many ages before that 
bloody religion came out of Sa rAx's brain; 
and theſe books written by deceivers. We 
have faithfully laboured to make. out the 
author of the New-Teſtament-religion, 
either an entbuſiaſt or an impoſtor. He 
muſt have been either one, or the other, 
you know, unleſs he was the true Meſſiah, 
which we eighteenth-century-folks do not 
care to admit. We have been at a loſs to 
make him out an enthuſiaſt : becauſe en- 
thuſiaſts do not produce New Teftaments. 
And we have been as much diſtreſſed to 
prove him a deceiver:: becauſe deceivers, 
who take to the trade of religion-making, 
never fail to turn the penny; whereas the 
religion of the New Teſtament, as it ſtands 
in the book, detaches itſelf wholly from 
every ſecular advantage. Theſe, and many 
other difficulties, have thrown themſelves 
acroſs our way, as we have been uſing our 
laudable endeavours to prove our religion 
an impoſture. If however, you ſhould, by 
your 
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your extraordinary ſagacity, come to find, 
in a jatisfactory manner, and without any 
place left for doubting, that it is a mere 
falion; burn your Bibles at once. But do 
not pretend to hold the chriftian religion 
facred, while you make it /ay what it never 
meant, and force your arbitrary interpreta 
tions of it on others, Set up none of your 
blundering human-invented jargon, ſo- 
lemnly drawn out into articles, creeds, or 
confeſſions ; nor pretend, I charge you, to 
call your abſurdities ſacred myſteries, or to 
palm them upon the ignorant people for 
divine truth, threatening them with damna- 
tion for rejecting your clumſy inventions. 
If God, or any celeſtial being commiſſioned 
by him, has ſpoken to mankind, I deſire, 
that you will by no means pretend, 
in any authoritatrve manner, to alter the 
words ſpoken by them into any form 
contrived by you, The heavenly au- 
thors knew better than you, how to 
expreſs themſelves. Do not you there- 
fore preſume to eſtabliſh any ſumma- 
ries, or compends, of their ſublime ſenſe. 
If there be a piece of inſolence beyond all 
others, it is that of aſſuming to think for 
others, 
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others as Wiſe as ourſelves, and of demand- 
ing authoritatively their conforming to our 
fantaſtic opinions ; it is that of pretending 
to believe a religion to be of heavenly ori- 
ginal, and yet repreſenting it as ſent us 
defentive and unintelligible, till we have 
vamped it up into our eftabliſhed formu- 
laries. There is a fatality attending the 
makers of religions; that they have never 
yet brought out any thing of their own, 
that has not been big with ab/ardity. Wit- 
neſs the monſtrous inventions of Heathe- 
niſm, Mahometiſm, and Popery ; to which 
add all that is the production of human 
brains in the proteſtant ſchemes of reli- 
gion, Be you, at laſt, wiſer than your 
anceſtors ; and do not attempt what 1s be- 
yond the reach of human capacity. _ 

Do not, I ſolemnly charge you, as you 
will anſwer it hereafter, do not allure, with 
the temptation of eccleſiaſtical preferments, 
the public diſpenſers of religion to prove 
themſelves either weak, or wicked, at their 
firſt entrance into their ſacred office. Do 
not, on any account, require their ſubſcri- 

bing to an inconſiſtent farrago of human in- 


ventions. If they really believe your ab- 
ſurdities 
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ſurdities (all human inventions in religion 
are abſurdities) they will ſhew themſelves 
totally angualiſied for their function, which 
requires them to be maſters of reaſon, that 
they may convince the oppoſers of truth. 
If they ſubſcribe what they do not believe, 
they will ſhew themſelves execrable diſſem- 


blers. ; ; 
I deſire, that there may not be among 


you ſo much as a ſhadow of autherity in re- 
ligious matters. If you be chriſtians, ſtand 
in awe of him, who has ſaid, My king- 
« dom is not of his world. The rulers of 
« the gentiles exerciſe authority over them, 
„ But it ſhall not be ſo among you. Ye 


« are all brethren.” 

The pretence, That every ſociety has a 
right to fix their terms of admiſſion, will 
by no means bear you out in aſſuming a 
right to demand ſubſcription to Human- 
invented doctrines. The ſociety of the 
chriſtian church is not to be ſettled in your 
times. It is what the venerable Author 
was pleaſed to wake it, two thouſand years 
before you were born; not what every 
petty ſtate, or every puny ſubdiviſion of 
religioniſts, think proper. e had a right 
. _ 
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to fix terms of admiſſion. He has given 
you no authority in any ſuch matters. On 
the contrary, he has expreſsly forbid your 
.afluming it. Pleaſe only, to conſider with 
yourſelves, what an edify ing ſight it would 
be, if the apoſtle Paul were, in your 
times, to riſe from the dead, to ſee your 
biſhop of London refuſe him admittance 
Into the pulpit of the church, which bears 
his own. name, till he ſhould ſubſcribe your 
formulary. Between you and me, I doubt, 
whether there is a formulary now extant, 
or that will be extant in your times, of 
buman fabrick, to which the good n 
would ſet his hand. 

Do not admit, much leſs encourage, in 
matters of ſo awful a nature, ſo groſs an 
equivocation, as your clergy's pretending, 
that, in ſubſcribing articles of faith, and 
declaring aſſent and conſent, they neither 
mean articles of faith, nor aſſent nor con- 
ent; but only, a promiſe, that they will not 
diſturb the peace of the church. If they 
mean a promiſe, and no more, let them write 
what they mean in explicit terms. And if 
any perſon among you impudently declares 
himſelf capable of writing one thing, while 

| f 1 he 
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he means another, with a view to decep- 
tion, or evaſion, or worldly profit, I give 
you authority to advance him to the ho- 
nour of the pillory, be he clergyman, or be 
he layman “. 

Pleaſe only to obſerve what ridiculous 
lengths this execrable diſſimulation, of ſub- 
ſcribing what they do not believe, and un- 
derſtanding this ſubſcription as a matter of 

eace, and not of faith, will carry your 
clergy. - A ſubſcriber through thick and 
thin declares his afſent and conſent to an 
article. Suppoſe this article to contain 
tws points; one univerſally received, and 
fully conſſſtent with your religion, and with 

common 


— 
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* Let this note immortalize Cares FLEMIN O, a 
true hero; whoſe feadines of principle (very drfferent 
from what, if we may judge by their fruits, prevails in 
many, who would not deign to look on bis lowlineſs) 
enabled him to reſiſt the ſolicitations of a friend, for ſe- 
veraF months together, offering him a comfortable wing 
in the church, which, on account of the tyrannical terms 
of ſubſcribing to articles contrary to his belief, he could 
nat, conſiſtently with honour, accept ; and this at a time 
when he and his wife had before their eyes the diſmal 
proſpect of immediate want of the eſſential neceſſaries of 
life. Cairo Minor. 
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Common ſenſe; the other an unintelligible 
myſtery, which it is certain he does not 
Believe, becauſe no man ever believed, or 
diſbelieved, what he did not underſtand. How 
are the people to diſtinguiſh between what 
he believes, and what he does not Believe? 
He has ſubſcribed the ue article. Upon 
the principle of ſubſcribing what they partly 
believe, partly diſbelieve, partly neither 
believe, nor diſbelieve; what /ecurizy does 
their ſubſcription give you, that they be- 
lieve any thing of Chriſtianity * Do not 
then, I charge you, put people on ſigning 
and ſealing their own damnation to anſwer 
no conceivable purpoſe. 
Suppoſe you ſhould have a ſort of rel i- 
gioniſts ariſe among you reſembling our 
papiſis; or ſuppoſe popery ſhould hold till 
your times; how are your clergy, who 
have ſubſcribed a ſett of myſtical, that is, 
unintelligible doctrines, which conſequently 
may be either true or falſe, for aught they 
know; how, I fay, are your myſtery-ſub- 
ſeribing clergy to defend themſelves againſt 
ſubſcribing the whole ſyſtem of popery. 
Tranſubſtantiation is, if you will take the 


papiſtical account of it, a myſtery. The 
R. Catholie 


/ 
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R. Catholic clergy ſubſcribe it, not as what 
they underſtand, or can defend, but as a 
myſtery. If, now, your twentieth-cen- 
tury-clergy fubſcribe one doctrine as a 
myſtery, they may another. Then all 
Popery, nay all heatheniſm, ruſhes in upon 
them like a flood. And theſe are to be 
the practices of your public teachers of ſa- 
cred truth, theſe your examples of unſpotted 
integrity. Look for no bleſſing from Hea- 
ven on your nation, while you ſuffer ſuch 
ſhameleſs prevarication in thoſe, whole 
characters ought to be ſacred. If the light 
that is in you be darkneſs, how great will be 
that darkneſs! Let the candleſticks be of 
pure gold, 

Let nobody perſuade you, that expoſing 
the diſimulation of your clergy (if they be 
found guilty of diſſimulation in the matter 
of ſubſcription) is wounding religion. T hat 
is no better than ſtale and baffled cant; 
which ought to be beneath the attention of 
your enlightened times. On the contrary, 
the detection of diſſemblers, of whatever 
denomination, is taking the part of ub 
againſt her worſt enemies ; which is the in- 
diſpenſable duty of every wiſe and good 
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man, With a very ill grace, therefore, 
will your trimming clergy, if any ſuch you 
have among you, pretend to lament the 
decay of virtue and religion among the 
People; while they themſelves, by their ſcan- 
dalous diſſimulation, ſet ſo execrable an ex- 
ampie; giving the laity reaſon to ſuſpect, 
that they are ready to declare aſſent and 
conſent, to whatever is, by authority, pro- 
poſed to them, how little ſoever they may 
believe of it. 

Do not ſet up a ſcheme for worldly ho- 
nours and advantages, a {yſtem. of poſts, 
places, and preferments, to be given to 
thoſe who make a trade of religion, by 
thoſe who have no religion, and call this 
worldly ſcheme a holy church, 

A church is nothing more than a com- 
munity of perſons united together in affec- 
tion and eſteem, by their holding the ſame 
religion, and ſtands wholly unconnected 
with ſecular concerns. The combination 
of a ſett of idle and greedy men, who, 
ſupported by power, ſet themſelves up for 
lords over the conſciences of others, and who 
unite together, under the pretext of being 
religious rulers, for carrying on a ſordid 

plan 
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plan of power and riches ; is an execrable 
conſpiracy, which all friends of mankind 
ought to join together to overturn from 
the foundation. 

No matter from what precedents I draw 
my concluſions; but I will fairly tell you 
what will be the conſequences of your ſet- 
ting up ſuch a mixed -mungrel - ſpiritual- 
temporal · ſecular- eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment, 
You will make the diſpenſers of religion 
deſpicable and odious to all men of ſenſe, and 
will deſtroy the ſpirituality, in which con- 
ſiſts the whole value, of religion, If you 
ſhould cloath your biſhops in lawn, from. 
head to foot, people of true piety will cry, 
« Shame on thoſe men, who have pervert-. 
« ed what was, by its heavenly Author, 
c intended for diſengaging mankind from 
&« riches, honours, and pleaſures, to a 
* trade in all that is ſordid and luxurious! 
« Wo be to thoſe, who pretend to call 
ce themſelves the authoriſed ſucceſſors of him, 
e who had not where to lay bis bead, and 
„ demand, as their hire for preaching, or 
t for neglecting to preach, his pure reli- 
“gion, the revenues of princes. Ill fare 


« thoſe worthleſs worldly men, who, in- 
„ ſtead. 
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« ſtead of leading the people, both by 
& doctrine and example, to lay up for 
tc themſelves treaſures in heaven, and not on 
earth; ſet them the example of adding 
ce field to field, and ſum to ſum, while 
* the poor are in want of bread“.“ | 

Shew yourſelves ſuperior to all theſe 


follies and knaveries. Put into the hands 


of the people the clerical emoluments; and 
let them give them to whom they will; 
chooſing their public teachers, and main- 
taining them decently, but moderately, as 
becomes their piritual character. We have 
in our times a proof, from the conduct 
of ſome among, us, in reſpe& of the ap- 
pointment of their public adminiſtrators of 
religion, that ſuch a ſcheme will anſwer all 
the neceſſary purpoſes, and prevent infinite 
corruption ;——eccleſraſtical corruption; the 
molt odious of all corruption. 


Build 


„ NS 
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It muſt be only R. Catholic biſhops, the author 


means to reflect on. For our Engli/s Fathers of the 


church are notoriouſly of a contrary diſpoſition. Ac- 
cordingly two of thoſe reſpectable perſons, who died 
lately, left no more than three hundred thouſand pounds 
to their heirs, 
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Build an impenetrable wall of ſeparation 


between things ſacred and civil. Do not 
ſend a graceleſs officer, reeking from the 


arms of his zrull, to the performance. 
of a holy rite of religion, as a teft for his 
holding the command of a regiment. To 
profane, in ſuch a manner, a religion, which 
you pretend to reverence; is an impiety 
ſufficient to bring down upon your heads, 


the roof of the ſacred building you thus 
defile. 
If your leading men be not the great 


encouragers and examples of political wiſdom, 
of ſincere religion, and true virtue, but, 
on the contrary, the chief tempters of your 
people to debauchery and perjury ; and 


the moſt notorious deſpiſers and mockers at 
whatever is honourable, and whatever is 


facred, I ſhall not think much more highly 


of you, than of the people of a certain 
diſtinguiſhed age, which ſhall be nameleſs. 
Yet you ought to conlider, that you will 
have a couple of centuries advantage of us, 
beſides that of the many uſeful Int we 


have ſet you, by our blunders, and our kna- 
veries, the number of which, you muſt own, 
is not ſmall ; nor the edification you may, 


with 
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with a little attention, obtain from the ob- 
ſervation of their effe#s on us, and the ſtate, 
in our times, inconſiderable. I hope, 
therefore, you will remember, that you 
will have more to anfwer for, than we ſhall, 
and that you will behave accordingly. 

And now, do you know, my good fu- 
ture readers, what I have done? As ſure 
as you are (or at leaſt will be, two hundred 
years hence) alive, the vivida vis animi has 
hurried me on at ſuch a rate, that I have 
abſolutely thrown into this DeprcaTtionN 
all the matter, which ſhould have gone to 
the making of a whole Ess Av, and a great 
deal more. Accordingly, if you pleaſe to 
caſt an eye upon the ſixty- fifth page of my 
firſt volume, you will find, that I there 
promiſe, if this work ſhould be carried on 


in farther volumes, to lay before the pub- 


lic what I might have farther to ſay on the 
grievances mentioned, page twenty-ninth, 
Little did I then think of throwing it, in this 
manner, into a DepicaTion. But what 
great author can reſtrain his pen, if it will 

run on? 
I ſhall have no opportunity of knowing 
how you approve of theſe my ſage advices, 
| till 
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till that awful day dawns, which will make 
us all, from the Adamic down to the Re- 
ſurre&ion-century, contemporaries, I hope, 


however, you will be convinced of the ab- 


ſolute purity of my intentions, as you can 
hardly ſuppoſe, I have any intereſted expec- 
tations from you; it being ſeldom known, 
that poſterity, at the diſtance of two ages, 
have done any great ſervices to their de- 
ceaſed anceſtors, I think, I may, therefore, 
without ſcruple, ſubſcribe myſelf, 


My good twentieth-century-Gentlemen 


and Ladies, 


Your /incere friend, 


CRITo. 
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pared the opinions of -many eminent writers, an- 
tient and modern, on the difficulty of the tempo- 


125 in the third Eſſay, collected, and com- 
rary evil and diſorder, we obſerve in the natural 


and moral world. I have pointed out the inconſiſten 


cies of thoſe opinions with one another, of many of them 
with themſelves, and of ſeveral of them with truth. I 
have ſhewn the falſity of the optimiſtical doctrine, which 
teaches, that this fallen ruinous world is not fallen, 


nor ruinous, and, that even what is morally wrong, is 


not wrong upon the auhole, therefore is not really 
wrong. I have ſhewn, that ſome writers, in oppoſi- 
tion to the optimiſts, do acknowledge the reality of a 
temporary diſorder prevailing in the preſent ſtate of 


- things, and are willing to allow that moral evil is, upon 


the 4vhole, and to all - intents and purpoſes, really and 


eſſentially evil. I have given ſome account of the ſo- 


lutions of the difficulty of the origin of evil, offered by 


thoſe, who acknowledge the reality of the evil. 
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Having produced ſo much from others; which la- 
bour I imagined might prove acceptable to the reader 
(I well know it ozght, if the ſenſe of thinking 
men, of various ages, on intereſting points, be worth 
knowing) it remains, that I lay before the public ſome- 
what of ny own. How ſatisſactory what follows may 
prove to the judicious, or whether they are likely to 
allow, that I have ſtruck out any new light, I will not 
pretend to determine. All I requeſt is, that men of 
freedom will be ſo kind as to corfider what I offer, and 
that 5707s will be O kind as not to read it. | 


Firſt, it will, I ſuppoſe, be allowed, that the Divine 
nature is an atſemblage of all poſſible conſiſtent per- 
fections; or, to ſpeak more properly, immenſity, eter- 
nity, infinite power, wiſdom, goodnels, &c. conceived of 
as neceſſarily inherent in a conſcious Being, do together 
form the idea of the Divine eſſence, which is yet the 
moſt perfect and uncompounded unity, as compre- 
hending the ue of perfection; and the whole can 


be but one. 


Tux Author of exiſtence, the molt pærſect Being, muſt, 
in creating, have propoſed the production of the moſt 


perſect work. The Creator mult therefore have intend- 
| "08 
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Though we, whoſe conceptions are narrow, and our 
views limited, are obliged to confider one attribute after 
another, yet we know, that the divine nature is not com- 
pounded of a plurality of attributes; but that the whole 
divine nature is powerful, the whole wiſe, the whole good, 

and ſo forth. CRITO MINoR. 


* 
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ed to exhibit in his univerſe the moſt complete diſplay 
of himſelf: for He is the ſtandard of perfection“. 


Ir was, then, to be expected, that the univerſe 
ſhould, in conſequence of the omnipreſence of its Au- 
thor, be of immenſe extent; in conſequence of his wiſ- 
dom, ſhould be a regular ſyſtem, proceeding according 
to certain general laws, and in which cauſes ſhould re- 
gularly produce their ſuitable effects; that, in conſe- 
quence of his moral character of rectitude, it ſhould ex- 
hibit a moral ſyſtem of agents ſuperior and ſubordinate- 
filling their reſpective ſtations, ſome more, others leſs 
important, and capable of virtue, and of ſuitable retri- 
bution. 


Tnar would be a leſs perfect work, which exhibited 
only one, or two, of the perfections of its author, than 
that which exhibited more, or all. That univerſe would 
be leſs worthy of its Creator, which exhibited power 
only, to however great a degree, than that which ex- 
hibited wiſdom, as well as power. And that univerſe 
would be more worthy of an infinite Author, which ex- 
hibited a diſplay of the divine moral attributes, than that 
which ſhzwel forth on'y his zatural perfections “. 

| WHaTe 
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In the productions of men, as in poetry, painting, 
muſical compoſition, architecture, oratory, and all the 
creative arts, we ever find the work ſuitable to the abilities 
of the author. CRITO MINOR, 


The moral attributes of the Divine nature are, in him, 
as truly natural as thoſe, we call ſo in the confined ſenſe. 
It is, for inſtance, as eſſential to him to love juſtice, and 
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 WrarTevex is meſt adorable in the Creator, is likely 
to be moſt conſpicuouſly diſplayed in his creation. What- 
ever ſtrikes moſt ſtrongly the contemplative mind, when 
employed in viewing the divine nature, may be ex- 
pected to make the moſt conſpicuous figure in the eye, 
which examines his productions. 


Wren we, or when the flaming choirs of heaven, 
would celebrate, to the higheſt pitch, the praiſes of Him, 


| Whoſe nature comprehends all that is worthy of praiſe ; 


we fix our attention, not ſo much on his omnipreſence, 
his reſiſtleſs power, or his all- comprehenſive knowledge, 
as on his moral recitade. This is the moſt divine at- 
tribute of the Divinity. His other perfeclions excite our 
admiration: his moral character is the delight, the ve- 
neration, the joy, the happineſs, the truſt, and the love 
of all rational minds throughout the univerſe. 


It was to be expected, that the Creator would ſooner 
neglect to diſplay, in his productions, any, or all his 
Other perſections, than his moral reclitude, the ſupreme 
excellence of his nature. An univerſe exhibiting much 
leſs of what is wonderful and ſtriking, on account of 
greatneſs, or of contrivance, but in which there was a 
grand diſplay of virtue in the inhabitants, would be 
more worthy of God to create, than a ſyſtem exhibiting 
any poſſible meaſure of power and wiſdom, but con- 
taining no mcral beauties. * 

HE 
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to act according to its rules, whenever he is to act, as it 
is to be omnipotent or omniſcient. In men, and probably 
in all created beings, virtue is the effect of reaſon, conſi- 
deration, education, example, habit, experience, &c, 
Moral goodneſs in God, is not an ect: It is an inſepara · 


ble ential. 
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Tut univerſe could not have exhibited a complete 
diſplay of the moral character of God any other way, 
than by his creating moral agents, capable of diſtinguiſh- 
ing between good aad evil, of chooſing the former, and 
rejecting the latter, and of reſembling him in moral 
perfection, in which he would rather chooſe to ſee his 
creatures reſemble him, than in any, or all others. 


Tux moral part of the univerſal ſyſtem is as much ſu- 
perior, in importance, to the natural, as the ſoul is to 
the body. Innumerable ſuns, with ſyſtems of worlds 
revolving round each of them, and ſecondary worlds 


again whirling round each of theſe, with ſuch velocities, 


as make imagination giddy; theſe are only ſtupendous 
gimcracks, or play-things for infant angels, (if any 
ſuch there were) when compared with the importance 
of a moral ſyſtem of beings improving under the govern « 
ment of the Supreme, and riſing for ever to higher de- 
grees of perſection in that which is moſt excellent in the 
moſt excellent nature. The univerſe would not there - 


fore, comparatively ſpeaking, have been worth creating, 
had there been no moral agents to have inhabited it, 


Ir would be more worthy of God to produze an 
univerſe containing oral agents, who ſhould riſe to 
high attainments in virtue, though the happine/s attain- 
able by them ſhould be inconſiderable, than an univerſe 
inhabited by beings, who ſhould exiſt only to enjoy 


happineſs, 


Every created being is greater according as he riſes to 

a nearer reſemblance to his Creator, eſpecially in thoſe 
particulars which conſtitute the peculiar excellence of 
the divine-nature, Do we not render to the one Su- 
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preme his higheſt praiſe, when we aſcribe to him the 
perfection of rectitude? Is it equally honouring him, to 
aſcribe to him the moſt perfect happine/s ? If it be, then 
Ericvuxus's gods are equal to the true“. It is equally 
adorable to lie on a cloud, and quaff nectar, without 
giving the leaſt attention to the affairs of the world, as 
to act the wiſe and righteous Governor, the rewarder of 
virtue, and puniſher of vice throughout the univerſe of 
moral agents. It is as good to ſuffer univerſal tyranny 
to prevail over oppreſſed innocence, as to render to every 
one according to his works, 


Txz common theory, therefore, which repreſents the 
Divine ſcheme, in creating moral agents, to have been 
merely, to communicate the greateſt happineſs, as if com- 
municating the greateſt happineſs were the moſt inpor- 
rant object, and as if there were no other poſſible means 
of communicating great happineſs ; this manner of re- 
preſenting the Divine ſcheme in creating moral agents, 
is too narrow, and miſleads into difficulties avoidable 
by a more juſt explanation of it, as will, I truſt, by and. 
by appear, 


THERE is no neceflity, in the preſent deduction, 
for making it a queſtion, Whether the greateft happineſs 
is the natural conſequence of the greateſt virtue? 
Whether this be granted, or denied, the neceſſity of the 

Creator's- 


®* Omnis enim per ſe divom natura neceſſe eſt 
Immortali ævo ſumma cum pace fruatur, 
Semota a noſtris rebus ſejunctaque longe, 
Nec bene pro meritis capitur, nec tangitur ira. 
LUCRET. 
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Creator's propoſing to repleniſh his univerſe with moral 
agents will remain the ſame, as ariſing from the Divine 
nature, which, being moral, rendered it impoſlible, that 
the Creator ſnould not propoſe to produce moral agents, 
with the ſingle and ultimate view of their becoming /ike 
to him/e;f in that which is his greateſt glory, viz. moral 
reitude, Yet no one can, I think, have any doubt, 
concerning the neceſſary connexion, in the nature ,of 
things, between virtue and. happineſs. But this we have 
at preſent no concern with. All I would urge is, That 
the Creator, being himſelf a moral agent, and his moral 
character being his ſupreme excellence, he could not but 
propoſe to create moral Agents, as /uch, excluſive of the 
conſequences reſpecting their happineſs. Becauſe, what- 
ever their happine/s ſhould eventually prove to be, their 
merit maſt, if they behaved well, come to be great; 
and if they ſhould even have partly failed of happineſs 
(which yet could not happen) they might attain what 
15 more inter tant, viz. moral refitude of diſpeſitian. 


To fay, that any ſcheme muſt of courſe have ap- 
peared to the Creator the beſt, which produced the 
greateſt happineſs, merely becauſe it produced the greateſt 
happineſs, would be ſaying, That the ſupreme Being 
looks on happineſs as of greater con/equence than recti- 
tude. But this is ſo far from being a right ſtate of the 
caſe, that it is certain, every good mar (the goodneſs of 
men, is, God knows, moderate enough) would chooſe 
rather to be more virtuous, and leſs happy, than more 
happy, and leſs virtuous, (a man is, in fact, more or 
leſs virtuous, according as he more or leſs ſincerely 
loves virtue for its own ale. much more would an an- 
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gel chooſe in the ſame manner * ; and moſt of all would 
He, whoſe rectitude is abſolutely perfect, chooſe rather 
to ſee his univerſe filled with ſupremely virtuous, though 
leſs happy beings, than with ſuperlatively happy, but 
led virtuous beings, were this poſſible. 


To alledge, therefore, that the Author of exiſtence in- 
tended his higheſt creatures moral agents, merely with a 
view to their attaining the greateſt happineſs, which is the 
univerſal doctrine of writers. on the ſubject; is not this 
ſaying, That he, who ſees all things as they are, con- 
ſiders immutable and eternal rectitude, the prime ex- 
cellence of any being, created or uncreated, as valuable, 
not for its o«vr ſale, but in conſideration merely of its 
being the talleſt ladder to climb to the moſt exalted 


heighth of happine/s + ? 
Hay 


——— 


* Methinks I hear (auditis? an me ludit amabilis error?) 
One of thoſe celeſtials pouring forth the following rapture : 
O glorious, immutable, and ever amiable rectitude! prime 
* ornament of every rational nature; ſupreme ornament 
of the Supreme! take thou poſſeſſion of this ſoul. Dif- 
* fuſe thy excellence through every faculty. Let thy un- 
« created beam brighten my nature, and beautify it with 
« 1e original beauty of the Divinity; that in my lower 
« ſphere, I may reſemble the all- perfect nature in that 
„ chiefly, which is the chief of the divine perfection: . Let 
* the meaſure of my ſelicity, in my preſent, or whatever 
5 future ſtates of exiſtence may await me, prove more de- 
6 ficient, or more abundant ; but let my virtue be with- 
„out alloy and without limit; let it never know change, 
« or defeftion, but go on improving and increaſing to 
eternity. CRITO MINORũ. 
+ If the reader is deſirous of ſettling on a ſure founda- 


tion his notions * the nature, eſſence, and ſupreme im- 
5 portance 


2 
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Hap the communication of happine/i been the Crea- 
tor's ultimate object, I ſee not, but that he could, and 
certainly, would, have excluded all evil and diſorder, both 
moral and natural, from his univerſe. And here, pre- 
ciſely, it is, if I miſtake not, that the antient difficulty, 
and univerſal error, concerning the origin of evil, enters. 
Reaſoners on the ſubject, imagining nothing neceſſary 
for the Author of the univerſe to attend to, but the be- 
| ſowing of happineſs on his creatures, wonder how it 
comes to paſs, that ſo much promiſcuous miſery prevails 
in the world. They tenaciouſly maintain the notion, 
that beings are formed moral agents, merely with a 
view to their attaining the greateſt happineſs. Yet they 
find, that freedom, indiſpenſably neceſſary to moral 
agency, is the foundation of great irregularity and con- 
ſequent miſery. Then they go to work to unrealiſe this 
miſery, and bewilder themſelves in accounting, in a falſe 
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portance of moral rectitude, and of ſeeing its immutabĩ- 
lity, and independence on what ſome writers love to 
call a moral ſenſe (though they might as well talk of an 
arithmetical, or chemical ſenſe) demonſtrated, let them 
carefully peruſe A Review of the chief Difficulties in Morals, 
&c. by the Rev. RicHaRD PRICE; printed for A. Mil- 
Jar, in the Strand : In which he will find as much cloſe 
reaſoning, as ever has been put into the ſame room by 
any writer, not excepting Mr. Locks himſelf ; and when 
the reader has edified himſelf by the book, let him go, 
and build up his own morals on as ſure a foundation. 
Leſt it ſhould be alledged, that Cr1To is capable of flat- 
tery, I will add, that, if this author ſhould write twenty 
books, each of them as much ſuperior to his Rewieww, as 
that is to the general run of books, they will not be 
worth a ſhilling, if compared with the value of his own 
pure and exemplary life, 
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and inconſiſtent way, for what is fully explicable on right 
principles. Had happineſs alone, and as allimate, been 
the object, it was eaſy to exclude evil. But the caſe is 
very different, when, not happineſs, as ultimate, but vir- 
tue, as ultimate, is the object. Moral agency is not 
neceſſary, nor indeed any agency, to happineſs. It is 
indiſpenſably neceſſary to improvement in virtue. All 
that is abſolutely neceſſary to happineſs, or to miſery, 
is ſenſibility. The higheſt degrees of ſenſibility, exTlu- 
five of every thing elſe, render the being capable of the 
higheſt happineſs, or the moſt exquiſite miſery. For, 
in ſuffering pain, or enjoying pleaſure, the mind is to- 


tally paſſive. 


Ir the communication of happineſs had been the 
Creator's only object, the ſhorteſt way to that end 
would have been, to have beſtowed it freely, and eparate- 
ty, not by way of retribution, nor ſocially ; which has 
eventually rendered the happineſs of ſome individuals, 
who have come within our knowledge, precarious, and 
even abortizy, in conſequence of its depending on their- 
own behaviour, and in part on their cornextons with fel. 
lew creatures. If the ſingle point had been to beſtow 
the greateſt happineſs, the Author of exiſtence would 
have at once exerted that command, which he undoubt- 
edly has over all minds, by which be can, at his plea- 
fure, raviſh and tranſport them in a manner, and to. 
degrees, by as, and all finite minds, inconceivable, 


Tus whole that Is neceflary to happinels is, a conſci- 
ous being s feeling or enjoying what, by his peculiar make 


(Which is merely arbitrary, while morality is immutable 
and eternal) is fred to give him p/caſure. Mere canſci- 


euſneſs is, therefore, all that is neceſſary to give a be- 
ing 
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ing a cepacity of happineſs. We do accordingly receive 
ſome of our moſt tranſportmg -enjoyments from cauſes 
altogether unconnected with morality ; as the whole of. 
what is comprehended under the general -head of the. 


pleaſures of the imagination, 


Tr is true, that we do enjoy a ſtill more ſublime and 
exquiſite pleaſure, in reflecting on our own good beha- 
viour. The mens fibi conſcia recti is the moſt elegant 
feaſt we can feed on. But yet the pleaſure is not the 
chief thing in virtue. No truly good man does a good. 
action, merely with the /z/4 view to his receiving, from. 
the reflexion on it, an exquiſite peaſure. He does good. 
becauſe it is right to do good. He does not ſhoot at the 
prize; but at the mark. It is with the pleaſure ariſing 
from reflexion on our having behaved well, as it is with. 
that which we receive from the approbation of the wile 
and good around us. We enjoy a high ſatisfaction in 
ſeeing our behaviour approved by judges of behaviour. 
But whence does this fatisfaQtion ariſe ? Not from the 
approbation of others merely. For, the ingenuous mind, 
which is conſcious, that, in a particular inſtance, the 
approbation is wndeſerved, ſo far from receiving any 
Satisfafion, is hurt by it. The whole pleaſure, which 
an honeſt mind receives from the public applauſe, ariſes. 
merely from its ſeeing the judgment of others confirm its 
own. He, who purſues fame for its own /ake, and he, 
who does good (if any ſuch there be) only with a view 
to the pleaſure he expects to enjoy from it, are both. 
gone erroneous from that which conſtitutes true merit. 


Mok al rectitude, and happineſs, are totally different. 
things, There may be great virtue, where there is lit- 
tle happineſs, as when à good man is racked with the 
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gout, or ſtone; and great happineſs, no way con- 
need with virtue, as in the poſſeſſion of any beloved 
object whatever . 


Tat can, therefore, I think, be no doubt, but 
Omnipotence could, phyſically ſpeaking, have filled 
his univerſe with beings inexpreſſibly happy; and yet 
ſuch a production would not have been worthy of its 
Author. If happineſs conſiſts merely in the /e»/ation 
(I do not mean through the mediation of a body only) 
of what is delightful, Omnipotence could have given to 
any living being, whether endowed with a capacity 
for moral agency or not, any poſſible degree of /en/ibj- 
lity, and all poſſible variety of gratifications. Yet 
ſuch natures, ſo far from being of the great and noble 
rank, and of the importance in the univerſe, which 
angels are, and men (if Scripture be true) may come to 
be ; would comparatively be at beſt but elegant epicures. 
But moral agency is indiſpenſably neceſſary to the very 
poſſibility of the creature's becoming amiable and wa- 
luable, filling an illuftrious and important ſtation, and 
being one of the prime ornaments of the univerſe, 
If therefore the Creator intended a production, which 
ſhould exhibit a great and general diſplay of himſelf, 
and eſpecially of his ſupereminent attribute of rectitude, 
he could not avoid admitting the pof#hi/rty of eviPs en- 
tering into his world (though the /ma/lzft quantity of it 
is in every view thoroughly cdious to himſelf) if any 
free agent ſhould prove wicked enough to introduce it. 


As emnipotent, he can prevent any thing diſpleaſing to 
himſelf; for his power 1s equal to the annihilation of 


the univerſe. As a moral Governor, he cannot prevent 


his creatures from doing evil, if they be obſtinately 
bent 
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bent upon it ; for, they may rejectꝭ all moral motives to 
| goodneſs, and determents from evil. They muſt, if 
intended for moral agents, have power to do evil; be- 
cauſe they muſt have pozwer to do good; and for this 
latter, greater power is requiſite, than for the former. 
To ſay, God has not uſed all proper moral means 
for deterring his free creatures from vice, would be 


blaſphemy. 


Ler us therefore conclude, that the Author of exiſt- 
ence could not, being what he is, have propoſed to 
himſelf an univerſe, without chiefly intending moral 
agents capable of rectitude, merely on account of the 
value and importance of ſuch beings ; whatever ſhould 
prove the conſequence, as to the happineſs of thoſe 
moral agents; though it was at the ſame time certain, 
that great happineſs would prove the reſult. Moral 
agents neceſſarily requiring freedom to chooſe good or 
evil, they might, notwithſtanding any preventive means, 
which could be uſed, come to deviate into vice, 


No one will argue, I imagine, that the Creator 
ought to have prevented the poſſibility of the entrance of 
moral evil into his univerſe by reſolving not to give 
exiſtence, This would be alledging, that he ought 
(with reverence I ſpeak) to have prevented the en- 
trance of ſo great a beauty into his univerſe, as is, and 
has been, and will be exhibited by multitudes of highly 
virtuous characters, merely for the ſake of preventing 
the attendant blemiſh of vice and ſelf. ſought deſtruction 
introduced by a e wretched individuals, Yet, what 
prince eſtabliſhing a new kingdom, or ſettlement, would 
heſitate about peopling his new dominion, merely be- 
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cauſe he foreſaw, that in a rich and populous ſtate, it 
was to be expected, that, in ſpite of all the laws, and all 
the regulations, which could be framed by himſelf, or by 
all the legiſlators on earth, and all the angels in Heaven, 
many irregularities would ariſe; which irregularities it 


were on all accounts to be aud might be prevented, 


but cannot without putting all the ſubjects in confinement ; 
which is inconſiſtent with the very idea of government. 


F Hap occaſion, in the former volume, page 196, 
to mention a difficulty connected with the ſubject of 
this paragraph, and which I find; I have not ſolved to 
the full ſatisfaction of ſome readers. I muſt therefore 
beg leave to retouch it. The difficulty is, to account 
why the ſupreme Governor, who has a perfect pre/cience 
of the future conduct of his moral creatures, has not 
prevented thoſe individuals from coming into exiſtence, 
which, he ſoreſaw, would tramſgreſi the eternal rules 
of rectitude, and bring vice and conſequent miſery inta 
his world. The clearing up of this difficulty depends 
on this ſingle conſideration, that there muſt always 
be ſuppoſed a mew and different præſcience for every 
new number of moral agents. Suppoſe what you will 
to be foreſeen of the conduct of one thouſand millions. 
The ſame præſcience concerning the izd4iwiduals, who 
remain, will rot anſwer, when a million are dee d. 
Nor will the dedu&ing of any particular ſett of individuals 
aſſure the prevention of vice among thoſe who remain, 
So that it was an impoſlibility to prevent miſbehaviour. - 
by the mere contrivance of preventing any particular 
ſett of individuals from coming into exiſtence. It was, 
for inſtance, foreſeen, that Nero would prove a tyrant, 
Does it follow, that if NERO had not exiſted, there 

Lobos had 
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had not been as many tyrants on the imperial throne 
of Rome, as we know there were. Suppoſe the line 
of Roman Emperors had not been Iulius, AucusTus, 
T1BER1vs, &e. but a ſett of d7ferent names and men, 
is it certain, that they muſt have all been Tx ajans 
and TiTus's? We take it for granted, that, if thoſe 
very individuals, who in the integral number of man- 
kind, have proved the offenders, had been left out, 
there would have been 20 offenders. But nothing can 
be more groundleſs, than this aſſumption. For, in 
the dimini/bed number, it is certain, that other indivi- 
duals would have fallen into thoſe ſtations; circumſtan- 
ces, and temptations, which would have been left 
empty by the deduction of thoſe, who were deduQed. 
So that the reſult, after all poſſible ded uctions, muſt 
ever have been, as I have ſtated it, Vol. I. p. 197. 
That there could have been 20 aſſignable large number 
of free agents, of whom it could have been with cer- 
tainty foreſeen, that zone of them would have deviated. 
THERE is, therefore, no difficulty in accounting, how 
moral evil, really, and as far as it goes purely and 
without mixture, hurtful and miſchievous, has made its 
way into the univerſe. Moral agents were made on 
purpoſe to be moral, that is free. They have deviated, 
and might, and probably would have deviated, leſs or 
more, in whatever circumſtances they had bcen placed, 
excepting only the circumſtances of abſolute privation 
of freedom, in which it is a contradiction to ſuppoſè 
them placed. But it muſt be owned, there is a ſeeming 
difficulty in accounting, how a ſett of once wiſe; hely, 
and hoppy angels ſhould come to deviate into ſuch 
atrocicus guilt, as that which ſcripture charges on the 
grand Enemy, and his rebellious party. | 
| Yet, 
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Yet, with a litile attention to analogy, and what we 
know of our own ſpecies, this phenomenon will appear 
leſs aſtoniſhing. That beings, poſſeſſed of eminent 
fowrers of mind, ſhould come to be wwickedly diſpoſed, 
is fo far from being inconceivable, that we know, 
great capacity is but very ſlenderly connected with good- 
reſ7 of diſpoſition. That beings endowed with ſublime 
capacities, ſhould become proud, arrogant and rebellious” 
againſt lawful authority, and that they ſhould perſiſt in 
this determinate obſtinacy for a great length of time; will 
not ſeem very wonderful to any one, who conſiders the 
proficiency made by ſome of our earth-born dæmons, 
who are but of y-/terday. When we ſee areptile, that has 
not crawled upon the earth forty years, arrive at ſuch 
a pitch of infernality, as to wiſh for the power of cut- 
ting off the heads of fifty millions of its fellow-creatures 
at a*blow, ought we to wonder at Satar's making, in 
many thor/ands of years, ſuch improvements in wick- 
edneſs, as to- ſet up for the Arover, the deſtroyer f 
a world? Moral agents are ever advancing either in 
virtue or vice. A being, who once departs from vir- | 
tue, the longer he travels, the farther he diſtances him- 
ſelf from all that is good, and the farther he advances 
into evil. And how far may that being, who has been 
for ſo many ages, travelling on, with his back on 
goodneſs, be, by this time, got out of the reach eren 
of repentance and reformation ? 


/ 


My readers muſt either believe or diſbelieve the 
exiſtence, and influence of the grand Enemy, If they 
believe it, they are not at a loſs to account for the 
Palſibiliey of ſuch a degeneracy; becauſe they hold it 


for a fag, If they do not believe it, and if the inpro- 
* 
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bability of the rebellion of ſuch a being as Satan, is with 
them an objection of ſuch great weight; they will 
find it at leaſt as diflicult to account for a BoxG1a or a 
CATILINE, as for a SATAN or a BEELZEBUB, 


IT is not to be imagined, that SATAN, or any other 
being endowed with reaſon, could ever engage in an 
enterprize of ſuch deſperation as a formal rebellion 
againſt the ſupreme Majeſty of the univerſe, with the 
direct view of oppofing, and the hope of prevailing 
againſt Omnipotence. But there is no greater difficulty 
in conceiving of hoſtilities ariſing among ſubordinate 
beings of high rank, than among thoſe of lower ſtations. 
There is nothing unnatural in imagining an antient 
hatred and jealouſy on the part of SaTAn againſt the 
MxssiAn, in conſequence of a juſt ſuperiority aſſumed 
by the latter over the former. The grounds of this 
ſuperiority might be queſtioned by the former. Hence 
might ariſe conteſts and diſſenſions, which might be 
carried on in ways to us, in general, unknown and 
inconceivable. One of the grand Enemy's feats of 
hoſtility might be, wrecking his vengeance on this 
part of the Mess1an's dominion, in order to bring him 
into diſtreſs and inconvenience in undoing the effects of 
his malice. - 


Ir it be ſaid, The divine preſence extends to all 
4 places, ſo that he {rows what wickedneſs is, at 
any time, meditating by any of his creatures, in any 
„part of his univerſe, and being abſolute after of 
& all minds, has it in his power to turn them, at his 
„ pleaſure, from their wicked purpoſes 3” and that 


therefore we ought to ſuppoſe, he would do fo, if vice 
were 


han 


were really as di/agreeable to him, as ſome repreſent” 
it; particularly, in the caſe now before us, of the 
grand hoflility ; to this objection, the anſwer is obvious. 
viz, This would be effectually depriving the creature of 
his liberty. Here appears the juſtneſs of the doctrine, 
I would eſtabliſh, viz. That God ultimately intended 
moral agents, as ſuch ; not happy beings as ſuch, It. 
the creature was only to be happy, he might have been 
irre/i/tibly led to his happineſs, and Fixed in it: If he 
was to be moral, he muſt <va/k by himſelf, which ſup- 
poſes the poſſibility of h:s going aſtray, and of his go- 
ing any conceivable lengths in wickedneſs. 


Tux divine intention being once ſuppoſed to be, 
to give to moral agents /iberty, in order to their ſpon- 
taneouſly choofing virtue; we mult not, in our reaſonings, 
wheel round, and ſay, he ought to compe/ them to be 
virtuous. What image of the divine ſpontaneous and 
un-compelled goodneſs would be exhibited by a crea- 
ture powerfully led, or driven, into a particular courſe 
of action? The end to be gained was, the accompliſh- 
ing of the being, to a high degree, in goodneſs of 4;/þo- 

Ation, without direct regard to conſequent happineſs; not 

merely enabling him, by certain methods, to attain ap- 
fircſs. There is the ſame difference between. theſe 
two views, as between the views of two fathers, 
bath of which have taken care to have their: ſons ac- 
compliſhed in ſcience; but the deſign of one was to 
enable his ſon, by his accompliſhments, to maintain 
himſelf, while the other meant only to give his ſon a 
liberal education, in order to his enjoying, with the 
beter grace, the fortune he intended for him. 
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Ir it be urged, that, ſince oral motives do not 
-compel agents into a courſe of action, any force of 
moral motives might have been expefed to have been 
applied, rather than God's univerſe ſhould be thus de- 
faced and deformed by vice ; that we can imagine a 
variety of moral motives, which have never been /d, at 
leaſt with our ſpecies, and that it may even be queſ- 
tioned, whether there may not be imagined ſuch an ap- 
plication of moral means in the way of education, in- 
ſtruction, and diſcipline, as ſhould prevent, or get 
the better of, any conceivable wrong diſpoſitions in any 
ſpecies of moral agents; on theſe points, it is to be 
conſidered, that the divine agency is not like that of 
created beings. We muſt not think of the infinite Mind 
as accommodating itſelf, by d-tached acts of povern- 
ment, to the* peculiar caſe of every untowardly indi/;- 
dual. The agency of the Deity muſt be, like himſelf, 
univerſal, not particular. It is likewiſe to be obſerved, 
-that in ſome caſes a ſpecies, or an individual, may go 
ſoch lengths as to render themſelves unworthy of any 
means of reformation. That, in any poſſible conſtitu- 
tion, beings may be conceived to come into peculiar 
circumſtances, in which they may not be in the way 
of the very greateſi poſible advantages for virtue. If 
their advantages are ſufficient, and if they are free from 
ſuch direct byaſſes to vice, as our fallen ſpecies at pre- 
ſent labours under, there is no room left for com- 
plaint. It would be a ſtrange way of reflecting 
on even human government, to accuſe -it, becauſe a 
certain miſcreant, who was the ſon of very ignorant 
and ill diſpoſed parents, was brought up in ſuch 
a2 manner, that he could ſcarce be expected to 
come to any thing better, than the gallows, 
nd 
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and did accordingly end his days at Tyburn, Yet we 
do not ſuppoſe the government to be pleaſed with the 
death of a ſubje& by the hands of juſtice; nor do we 
ſuppoſe, there is no harm in ſuch a cataſtrophe ; nor do 
we dream of the government's intending, or voluntarily 
permitting it. A!l that we.conclude 1s, that the go- 
vernment could not (acting as a government) hinder it. 


Ir may likewiſe, perhaps, be urged, that what pre- 
vails in fart, even in this diſorderly world of ours, 
might have been made to have taken place wniver/ally. 
Every vice ſtands originally connected with its proper 
puniſhment, and every virtue with its proper reward. 
How comes it to paſs, that in ſo many inſtances .this 
connexion fails, and, by ſo failing, leaves the cauſe of 
virtue at ſuch diſadvantage ? Is it not to- be wondered, 
that the ſupreme Governor did not appoint, that invio- 
labiy, in all worlds, and in all periods, an immediate, 
newer. failing, and completely adequate puniſhment 
ſhould tread on the heel of guilt? What rational be- 
ing would, in compliance with the moſt powerful temp- 
tation ever heard of, dare to tranſgreſs a ſecond time, 
if his Frſt offence had brought on him a fit of the ſtone 
of ſeven years duration; and, if he knew, that his re- 
turning to the ſame folly would ſubject him to the 
ſame ſuffering during the ſpace of twenty years ? 


Taz anſwer to all this is, our world's being in a 
fallen and rainous ſtate, In a regular and flouriſhing 
world, whoſe ſtate is no way a/tered from that, in which 
it came out of the hands of the Maker, adequate reward 
and puniſhment may be ſuppoſed at all times confitu- 
tionally to follow immediately upon the good or bad 

action. 
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action. In fallen and diſorderly worlds, diſorder is to 
be expected. And the delay of adequate reward and 
puniſhment, and prevalency of promiſcuous happineſs and 
miſery, are a very conſiderable part of this di/arder. 
The advantages for virtue in ſuch worlds as have con- 
tinued in the regular and orderly ſtate, in which they 
were originally conſtituted, are probably much greater 
than in this rainous ſpot, in which we happen to have 
come into exiſtence. But in no world, or ſtate, ought 
moral, or other means to be ſo forcible, as to break in 
upon the free choice of, and attachment to, virtue for 
its own ſake more than its rexward, and ingenuous hor- 
ror at vice for its inteſtine d-formity, more than its penal 
conſequences; in which diſpoſition conſiſis the whole 
merit of moral agents. 


Ir our ſtate be fallen and ruinous, and by conſe- 
quence peculiarly di/advantageous for virtue, we have 
on the contrary, peculiar advantages, as informations, 
ſupernaturally brought us from Heaven, &c. Yet it 
muſt be confefled, that we are grievous /affrers in this, 
as in other reſpects, by the malice of our mighty Ene- 
my. How could we be a fallen ruined order of beings, 
and not be /ufferers ? Nor is there any blame chargeable, 
but on the grand Enemy. For he, as all other moral 
agents, muſt have been free, in a world created on 
purpoſe for free beings, a theatre for a&i9#, on which 
moral beings were to acquire wirtuous diſpoſitions and 
habits, in order to their becoming images of ſupreme 
moral excellence. God made him free, How could 
he bave made him otherwiſe ? He made himſelf wicked, 
Where then falls the blame, but on himſelf ? 


Or 


r 

Ox the principles here laid down, and, in my 
Opinion, on no others, viz. Of the Creator's intending 
ultimately a world of mcra/ and wirtuous, not of 
merely happy beings, the exiſtence of moral evil 
in the univerſe is accounted for, acknowledging it 
to be properly evil, upon the whore, and in every /enſe 
of the word; the ſmalleſt, as well as the greateſt quan. 
tity of it, diametrically reite to the divine intention; 
highly 4i/þlea/ing to immutable goodneſs ; the means of 
no real advantage in the univerſe, but what would have 
ariſen much better without it; and producing, as far as 
it prevails, a deformity no way compenſated, but leſſening 
finally, and irretrievably, the quantity of good, and of 
beauty, which otherwiſe would have exiſted in the uni- 
verſe ; though ſtill leaving enough to render it highly 
evorthy of divine wiſdom and goodneſs to have created 


the univerſe. 


Tre natural evil, which appears in this our little 
Tuinous ſpot, is accounted for by purſuing the ſame 
ſeries of reaſoning. We know, that our 4i/b/e fellow- 
creatures produce aſtoniſhing ſcenes of diſtreſs in our 
world. If we have inwi/ible fellow-creatures, the other- 
wiſe unaccountable diſtreſſes, we ſee prevalent in our 
world, may be the effect of their agency. Of which 
ſee page 257 of the firſt volume, 


.. I a» ſenſible, that our modern theory has almoſt anni- 
hilated the Devil. But my point is, to ſhew, that the 
ſcheme of the origin of evil, and of our future deliver. 
ance from it, as contained in the i Book, is intelli- 

ible and rational, And, when our modern grit. 
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forts have urged all they can againſt the notion of our 
world's being injured by an inviſible Enemy, their 
reaſonings will amount to no more, than thoſe of a 
perſon ignorant of hiſtory, who ſhould, à priori, argue, 
that it was impoſſible, one Aigle mortal, of no more 
than ſix feet high, a Nero, or a CaLicuLa, ſhoald 


enſlave y millions of his fellow-creatures, every one 


of them his egual in bodily frength. 


IT is become faſhionable to think the agency of 
inviſible beings highly irrational. Yet it happens, that 
we do not know of any one original agent, I mean, a 


beginner of agency, who is not inviſible. Matter is, 


by its very 2/ence, incapable of beginning agency. Vi- 


Ability is not therefore neceſſary to porver ; nor invifi- 


bility incompatible with it. On the contrary, of the 
two, what is viſible is, @ priori, moſt likely to be inert 
and inactive; and what is inviſible to be powerful and 
active. Our divines think, they do abundant honour 
to evil ſpirits, when they allow them to be of ſo 
much conſequence, as to have ſometimes tempted wick- 
edly diſpoſed men, to be a little more miſchievous than 
they would otherwiſe have been. 


To underſtand SATAN as the proper pc cauſe 


of the ruin of our world, accounts for our world's be- 


ing in a ruinous ſtate. And the neceſſity of his being 


left free to fin, becauſe the defign of creating him and 


all other moral agents, was, to enable them, not merely 
to be at any rate happy; but to became illuſtrious for 


<irtue ; this clears the ſupreme Governor from all im- 
Vol. II. H putation, 
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Putstion, and folves the difficulty of the origin of 


evil. But to underſtand Sar Ax as a mere tempter ſolyes 
nothing. 


I $H0U1D be glad to know what authority our 
divines have to allow one part of the Scripture-account 
of Saran, and reject another, There is as much in 
Scripture of his character as a prince, a ruler, a war- 
rior, an enemy, a God; as of a tempter, or deceiver. 
And as it is only in Scripture, that we have any account. 
of that mighty being, and as without Scripture, we 
ſhould not have had ſo much as a ſuſpicion of his ex- 
iſtence; it ſeems to me unaccountable, that divines 
ſhonld pretend to cut and carve on a mere doctrine 
of revelation; when there is in fact nothing more diffi- 
cult to conceive-in Sa rax's acting as a deftroyer, than 
as a tempter, One is as real agency as the other. 
How, indeed, can we conceive of a being of ſuperior 
rank (which he certainly is, if he exiſts at all) who 
has not, nor ever had, any power, but what was merely 
moral, and. might have been reſiſted. What fort of 
tyrant would that prince be, who had no power to hurt, 
but by tempting ? Every ſabjers has that power. If it 
be ſaid, Whatever power SaTANn may be ſuppoſed to 
have, it does not follow, that he has any in our 
world, to which he is a foreigner; to this the anſwer 
is to be collected from what has been above, in the 
third Eflay, advanced in proof of his power in our 
world, with what will occur in the ſequel ; but eſpe- 
cially from Scripture, in which the very mention of ſuch 
a. being would have been impertinent, if we had no 
concern with him. Yet, on the modern ſcheme, both 
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SaTAxn's agency and Chzisr's, come out to be of 
ſo very little conſequence, that they hardly produce 
any effect, which would not have been produced, if 
neither the one nor the other of theſe ſuperior beings 
had ever exiſted. For, according to the faſhionable 
divinity, all that Sa rax did, was only tempting. 
And, if mankind had reſiſted his temptations, but had 
of themſelves deviated into vice, th would have 
followed, and the divine goodneſs would have raiſed 
the dead, and pardoned the penitent. In the ſame man- 
ner, according to our modern divinity, all that Cyz1sT 
does, is only teaching mankind virtue. But how then 
are we to underſtand the wonderful ſcene of confuſion, 
we have before our eyes? If the ſtate, we are now in, 
be not peculiar, and the effect of peculiar ſubordinate 
agency, how are we to account for this viſible cox- 
trariety of procedure, this promiſcuous ſuffering, to be 
hereafter redreſſed by future adequate retribution ; this 
diſorder hereafter to be reduced ; this ruin hereafter to 


be repaired ? 


Does ſupreme wiſdom govern moral worlds by 
ruining and reſtoring, by killing, and raifing from the 
dead, by afflicting and delivering? Do we not, in all 
other caſes, where we ſee a contrariety of deſign, con- 


clude there are contrary wills, and contrary powers, 
phyfical as well as moral, concerned? And what can be 


more contrary, than the originally intended paradifiacal 
and immortal ſtate of man, ſet againſt his preſent 
ruined and mortal ſtate, or his preſent ruined and 
mortal face oppoſed to his future reſtored and glorified 


ſtate ? 
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Tut univerſal plan of moral government in all worlds 
muſt be founded in adequate and immediate reward con- 
fitutionally conſequent on good behaviour, and adequate 
and immediate puniſhment on che contrary. There can 
be nothing in the original and wna/tered ſtate of things, 
to delay, to Ie en, or increaſe, retribution, either remune- 
rative, or penal, ſo as it ſhall prove to be above, or 
below, what is adequate, or ſhall not arrive in due 

time. Wherever, therefore, promiſcuous happineſs 
and miſery prevail, there, undoubted!y, there is ſome- 
what gone into deviation, Ruinous as our world is, 
we ſee the original traces of a regular moral oeconomy 
fill remaining, though, in many particuiars, defaced, 
and though liable to fail in innumerable inſtances, In 
a ruinous pile of building, the eye of an architect knows 
how to trace out the whole of the original plan by 
means of the parts, which devouring time has fpared, 
From what we ſee remaining of a conflitutionally pre- 
eſtabliſhed connexion between vice and miſery, and 
between virtue and happineſs “, we have reaſon to 
ſuppoſe, that, in the original ſtate of this world, this 
connexion was regular and unbroken ; and that, had 
not the grand Enemy gained an aſcendency, and brought 
diforder into our world, whenever any perſon had 
offended, the naturally-connefted and adequate puni/h- 
ment of his tranſgreſſion would have immediately fo/- 
lcabed, and would, generally-ſpeaking, have made him 
relinquiſh his bad practices; ſo that vice, moſt proba- 
bly, never could have ſpread, in our world, ande- 
bauched by SaTan, to any extent. Our ſpecies 
would 


— 
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would then, of courſe, have continued to enjoy the 
paradifiacal ſtate, in which this world was created, and 
for which it was intended. In that original ſtate of 
things, there would, probably, have been no nnawoid- 
able pain, or ſickneſs ; no neceſſity of animal food ; no 
racking childbirth pang; no yawning grave, devour- 
ing promiſcuouſly all ages, and extinguiſhing the ſweet 
light of life, as ſoon as it was kindled. In that happy 
world, there would, proabbly, have been no pinching 
want; the generous Earth would have maintained her 
children without requiring of them the labour of ſlaves. 
Our world had not, probably, been deluged by a tem- 
peſtuous ocean, covering the greateſt part o' its ſurface, 
rolling its waves to the height of mountains, and pre- 
ſenting to the terrifed ſight, an image of chaos re- 
turned, Nor, probably, had nature been ſhaken by 
theſe pole-rending thunders, nor the ſolid globe turned. 
inſide out by theſe city-ruining earthquakes ; nor the 
habitations of men, with the fruits of the earth, whirled 


through the air by theſe ſweeping hurricanes ; nor half 


the human ſpecies at a time precipitated into the graue 
by theſe wide-waſting peſtilences, the ravagers of our 
wretched world. 


Some writers think they find in Scripture, a future 
reſtoration of the original paradiſiacal ſtate of the Earth, 
as it was, when Apam firſt knew it. That this reſto- 
ration 1s to ſucceed to that period, when the grand 
Enemy is ſo effeQally ſubdued, as to leave this world 
un-influenced by his hoſtile malice, One De Biox Ar, 
of Geneva, (to ſay nothing of Dr. Buzner, W AIs 
TON, &c.) has purſued theſe views a conſiderable length, 
tracing them out in the Apocalypſe; where he under-. 
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Sands the thouſand years reign of Car1sT on earth, 
to be the paradiſia al ſtate yeſtored, and ſuppoſes it is 
to continue during an immenſe period; no leſs than 
three hundred and ſixty thouſand years. He argues, 
that a day in prophetic ſtyle ſignifies a year; that the 
antients reckoned three hundred and fixty days to a 
year ; that if the prophetic thouſand years of happineſs, 
the reign of CHzisT on earth, is to be underftood to 
ſignify no more than one thouſand ſolar years, the reign 
of the awild Leaf! (popery) will be langer than that of 
Cnnis r, which he thinks hard to ſuppoſe. He urges, 
that as all commentators underſtand the twelve hundred 
and ſixty days, the reign of the wild beaſt, to be ſo 
many years, it would be breaking through the rule 
hitherto always obſerved in explaining prophecy, to un- 
derſland the thouſand years literally. He thinks, fo 
long a period of reſtored happineſs as three hundred 
and ſixty thouſand years, appears probable, and ſuit- 
able to divine wiſdom, in order to compenſate the 
malice of the grand Enemy, For, ſuppoſing ſuch 
a renovation to take place, the five or fix thouſand 
years of diſorder brought on by bim at the beginning 
will be, comparatively, but an inconſiderable interrup- 
tion of the original ſcheme; will quickly be forgot, 
as bearing no more proportion to the whole duration 
oF the world, the period taken in by the original plan, 
than five or ſix years of ſickly infancy, to a healthy 


life of three hundred and fifty-four years. 


. However theſe leſſer particulars are to be un- 
derſtood, there ſeems to be nothing irrational in un- 
derſtanding the intention of Revelation to have been 


_— for the purpoſe of TO us of the fat 
(which 
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(which otherwiſe we ſhould not have known) that our 
world is in a fallen ſtate, and is hereafter to be reſtored, 
And it is only in Scripture that we have a diſtin&, 
unmixed, and rational folution of the great queition, - 
1601/76 ro #200, From Scripture, moſt probably, as 
abore obſerved, it is, that the opinion of the 
exiſtence of various inviſible beings of different 
characters, exerciſing hoſtilities againſt one another, 
and thereby producing important effects in our world 
(an idea not likely to arife of itielf in the human mind) 
was originally drawn, and has in all ages and nations, 
and in every ſpecies of religion, prevailed ; as I have 
pretty largely ſhewa in the third Eſſay, page 217 i 
256. ö ' f 


To undo and aboth the effects of this inviſible 
Buftile agency ſeems to be the whole of Redemption. 
This is the one grand exploit performed by the celeſtial 
Hero, in compariſon with which all thoſe of our biſ- 
tories, and epic poems, are as much inferior in im- 

ice, as the conquering of a mortal reptile, a ty- 
rannical king, or emperor, who, in a few years, muſt 
have dropped into the duſt, is inferior to the ſubduing 
of ad immortal ſpirit, perhaps millions of immortal 
ſpirits, the leaſt of which, as MiLTon ſays, could 
wield thefe elements and arm him with all their force; 
as much inferior as the delivering one ſingle nation 
from a tyranny, from which death would ſoon have 
ſet them free, is inferior in importance to the reſcue of 
a whole ſpecies from total and final extinction in death; 
nay, from ſomewhat perhaps incomparably more to be 
dreaded than extinction. * or, What the effects might 
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have been of the wanton malice of thoſe mighty ra- 
vagers, the hoſtile ſpirits, let looſe, uncontrouled, 
upon our ſpecies, like a ruffian army led on by an 
enraged tyrant, and juſt broke into a city taken by 
ſtorm (if we may compare great things with ſmall) 
how dreadfully tedious the effects of ſuch fury might 
have proved, without the friendly interpoſition of our 


illuſtrious Patron, what imagination, beſides. that of 
Sa YAN himſelf, can conceive ! 


Ir may, perhaps, here be enquired, how we are to 
underſtand the ww7/do- and goodneſs of the univerſal Go- 
vernor, as leaving the fate of a world ſo much in the 
power of a malignant being, this dreadfully extenfive 
power being only balanced by that of his op, whoſe 
interpoſition in our favour was abſolutely free, and 
therefore no otherwiſe to be depended upon, than as it 
might be expected, that he would not ſuffer his world 
to be utterly deſtroyed by the grand Enemy. | 


Ox this I have the following to advance, viz. That 
Scripture every where repreſents this world, the planet 
Earth, as made, or planted by Chriſi. It no where 
inculcates the notion of a plurality of worlds, For it 
can be of no material uſe to us, as moral agents, to 
know, whether there be other aver, or not. Which 
makes it the more remarkable, that Scripture ſhould in- 
form us ſo copiouſly of invi/ible beings belonging ta 
our world. This naturally leads us to ſuppoſe, that 
thoſe beings are of con/equence to us; elſe we ſhould 
have had nothing revealed in Scripture concerning them, 
What extent of ſubordinate dominion Ckriſt may hold 

in 
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in the univerſe, is to us unknown. But if this world 
be under his peculiar patronage in the manner repre- 
ſented in Scripture, his care, and providence over it 
was always certain, and could never become doubtful or 
preearious, And if the ſupreme Governor has, in his 
original conſtitution of the univerſe, ordered matters 
fo, that, though (in conſequence of that indiſpenſable 
Aberty, of acting well or ill, which muſt be given to 
beings intended for morality, and to be trained up to 
virtue) oppreſſion and tyranny may ariſe, and for ſome 
time prevail over ſome particular parts of his univerſal 
dominion, yet there ſhall be a ſufficient /ecurity pro- 
vided, that injuſtice ſhall not fally prevail; that if 
there be tyrants, there ſhall likewiſe be patriots, if there 
be oppre/ſors, there ſhall likewiſe. be deliverers; if, I 
ſay, the ſupreme Governor has, as there is no- doubt 
but he has, provided, that innocence and virtue ſhall 
not only have an equal chance againſt tyranny and op- 
preſſion; but (upon the whole) very greatly the 2. 
vantage; it is manifeſt, that his government flands 
fully vindicated in the ſight of all rational beings. 


FARTHER, let it be conſidered, what the conſequence- 
will be of that reaſoning, which inſiſts that wickedneſs,. 
ought to have had no power to produce in God's uni- 
verſe any evil effect whatever. On the ſame principle, 
it is manifeſt, that goodneſs, in created agents; mult 
likewiſe be reſtrained from producing any effect. But 
the univerſe. muſt have been a regular tem, in which 
cauſes mu ſt have. produced their eech. And what 
would be the / of agency, if it was 7e/irained from 
producing any effe#? If agency is to be of no uſe, 
why create agents? Were it conceivable, that tbe, 
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Divine moral government could have been other tffan 
regular and fzftematical, the conſequence muſt have 
been total confufion and incoberence, As in the natural 
part of the univerſal ſyſtem, bad there been no con- 
xexiou between cauſes and ect, it would have been 
impoſſible to carry on the affairs of human life; when 
no one could be certain in any one inſtance, what would 
be the ed of any one proceeding, If, for example, 
water, at one time was found to extinguiſh fire, and 
at another, like fuel, to feed it ; if at one time bread was 
wholeſome food, at another rank poiſon ; if at one 
time metals would melt without heat, at another would 
not be fuſed by any force of fire; ſo, in the moral 
world, if it had been poſſible that moral cases ſhould 
have failed of their ect, in one reſpect, they muſt in 
others; till at laſt, there had been nothing certain, 
on which to depend, and Benevolence would have been 
of as little bexefit in the univerſe, as malewvolence of de- 
triment. So that moral evil does not come into the 
world as permitted (while, conſiſtently with government, 
' peffible to be hindered) or as intended, or as not evil, 
or as contributing to ſome greater good; but, as in- 
troduced, directly again? the Divine intention, by 
perverſe beings, who muſt be free, and therefore might 
be wicked, and have accordingly, in ſpite of moral 
means, proved fo, and whoſe wickedneſs could not, in 


a regular ſyſtem, but produce important feds. 


"THERE are but two kinds of conditions, in which 
moral agents could have been imagined to be placed ; 
one of individuals, wholly detached from one another, 
ſo as their agency ſhould, in no degree, affect one ano- 
ther. This plan of individual ſolitude is too abſurd 
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to be conceived of as entering into the mind of any 
wiſe being. The f6cia/ ſtate was therefore ana voidable; 
and in every ſocial ſtate, the agency of beings connected 
together muſt afe# one another mutually, to the advan- 
tage, or diſadvantage of many individuals. Not only 
beings of the ſame, but of different ranks and ſpecies, 
may be expected, in a ſocial ſyſtem, to affect one ano- - 
ther beneficially, or injuriouſſy. Could the generous 
horſe, whoſe days are ſhortened, and his ſhort exiſtence 
rendered unhappy, by the cruelty of his tyrant, . 
who either over-works. him for his profit, or over- 
runs him for his pleaſure, could he reaſon con- 
ceming our ſpecies, and what he ſuffers at our hands; 
he would perhaps look upon us as to his kind CT > 
what SATAN and his * are to ours. 


Wnar great abſurdity is there then in imagining - 
eur happineſs affected by the - degenerate part of 
ſpecies next above our own, when we ſee how 
much that of many animal ſpecies is affected by cu 
tyranny, or our gluttony ? But, indeed, the univerſal. 
ſyſtem, as far as we can trace it, ſeems to proceed 
on this plan, viz. That every article of the happineſs, 
or miſery, which comes to be enjoyed and ſuffered by 
fellow-beings. . The very continuation of the human 
Jpecies abſalutely depends on the volition of the fpecies - 
themſelves. Without the care of mothers, or nurſes, 
it would be impoflible, that one infant, af the many 
thouſands. born yearly, ſhould come to the age of being 
fathers or mothers. Thus the preſent generation, and 
every generation from the firſt planting of this World, 
has had it in their abſolute power to put an end to the 
race of mankind 3 conſequently, to prevent every” 
H. 6 unborn, 
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unborn individual, from either enjoying the happineſs, 
or ſuffering the miſery, which proves to be the lot of 
individuals reſpeclively in life. 


Ir is ever to be remembered, that the univerſe 
could not have been eſtabliſhed on any other founda- 
tion, than that of a ſyſtem, In a ſyſtem there may be 
imagined to take plzce a diverſity of ſtates, as primary, 
and ſecondary ; the former more common, the latter 
more rare. By primary ſtates I underſtand the condi- 
tion of thoſe beings, Who are in all reſpects as their 
Creator put them out of his hands, and as he intended 
they ſhould continue, excluſive of the advances and 
improvements they might naturally be expected to make 
by means of their induſtrious virtue. By ſecondary 
ſtates, I mean ſuch as are altered from what they ori- 
ginally were, by means of fomewhat adventitious, as 
the influence of other orders of beings, or, in general, 
any thing that is not to be expected to take place in all 
worlds and ſyſtems, but only happens occaſionally. 


Ix the inhabitants of the planet Saturn, for inſtance, 
be out of the reach of the tyrannical Spirit, to whom 
Scripture aſeribes the diſorders of our ruinous ſpot; 
and of every thing foreign to themſelves, by which they 
can be injured ; I ſhould conſider them as in a primary 
and unaltered ſtate, as being under the immediate go- 
vernment of Gop, or of the Mzess1an, and in no 
want of a revelation, a falvation, or redemption, or 
of any kind of poſitive interpoſition, to amend their 


circumſtances, gr put them into a condition more fa- 


vourable and advantageous, than that into which they 


ny muſt have come in radia of their be- 


* 
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having as they might be expected to —_— and being 
happy y i 


Surrost another order of Lan agents, as the inba⸗ 
bitants of our unfortunate planet, to be, in conſequence 
of the tyranny of that powerful ill-diſpoſed Being, the Ene- 
my of our illuſtrious Patron, ſubjected to various evils, 
which otherwiſe had not come upon us, and particularly 
to the utter loſs of rational exiſtence hy death, without 
releaſe from which it is impoſſible for even the moſt 
innocent and deſerving of them to attain the happineſs 
for which they have fitted themſelves; ſo that the inten- 
tion of their entrance into the ſtate of humanity becomes 
utterly fruſtrated ; I ſhould conſider the terreftrials, thus 
circumſtanced, as in a ſecondary and altered ſtate. In 
ſuch a ſtate, it is evident, there is occaſion for ſome- 
what ſecondary and agventitions, to deliver them from 
the ſecondary and adventitious diſtreſs, into which they 
are fallen. For without the direct agency and inter- 
Poſition of a deliverer, which is a contingency depending 
on his free a, the tyranny will prevail, in the fame 
manner as we find there is nothing in the conſtitution, 
of the univerſe, excluſive of the free interpoſition of 
patriots, that will deliver nations enſlaved by human 
tyrants. 

In ſuch a. ſecondary, or altered ſtate, as this, in | 
which we find ourſelves, even the mental di/poftions of 
moral agents, as well as their external circumſtances, 
may be conceived to be occafionally a/tzerab/e from what 
they would of themſelves haye proved; and this by 
the mere phyfical, or mechanical agency of fellow- 
ere The diſpolitions of out, and other ſpecies, do 

manifeſtly 


— 
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manifeſtly depend very much on phyſical, or mecha- 
nical cauſes. We do very generally obſerve a connex- 
ion between the conſtitution of the body, and the diſ- 
poſition of the 2zizd, Perſons of infirm health are 
commonly oblerved to * Se Libertines and ruffians' 
are men of hale conſtitutions, The weak ſex is more 
innocent than ours. The vices we have almoſt wholly 
monopolized. Again, we obſerve the tempers and 
diſpoſitions of men to alter with an alteration of their 
bodily conſtitution. . He, who, when he was lean and 
ſapleſs, was fretful and peeviſh, coming afterwards to 
be plump and thriving, grows gay and  good-humour- 
ed. Lions and tigers are drawn from their natural fe- 
rocity, by firſt ſtarving, and then feeding them accord- 
ing to rule. Emaſculation produces effects very differ- 
ent from what would, without experience, have been 
ed. The food, on which animals live, has an 
influence on their diſpoſitions. The Engliſh, till lately, 
have lived more on fleſh, than the people of any other 
country. The Engliſh characteriſtic diſpoſition is more 
gloomy | and ſullen, than that of any other people. 
The air of different countries affects the reſpective in- 
habitants, and gives them ſuitable diſpoſitions; and 
the effect is felt by foreigners coming into thoſe coun- 
tries. Let the reader carry on theſe views, and he will, 
I imagine, ſee no abſurdity in ſuppoſing the poſſibility 
of changing the diſpoſition of a whole ſpecies of embodied 
beings by means purely mechanical®. To poiſon the 
| * l waters 


„From other ange in theſe volumes, it is manifeſt, 
Cairo does not mean to afcribe, tb natural, or mecha- 


nical cauſes, equal power in affecting the diſpoſitions of 


7 - mankind, 
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waters of a particular ſpot, is no myſtery; being com- 
monly Practiſed. If it be poſſible to poiſon one ele · 
ment, it may, to produce the ſame effect on another, 
the Earth, for inſtance, with the food of man and 
beaſt, which ariſes out of it; to let looſe in the air, 
intoxicating and maddening vapours, which, impreg- 
nating the ſpirable element, may communicate to all, 
who breathe it, ſuch diſpoſitions as we fee produced 10 
ſpirituous liquors, and by certain potent drugs 

this manner, a whole world might have ne ry 


tions worked up in them, which were not in their 
original 


* — 


mankind, as to moral. He would not lay ſo much ſtreſs 
on education, and national police, or diſcipline, if he 
thought natural or mechanical cauſes to be of equal con- 


ſequence with moral. 
CriTo Mix ox. 


In India they have a ſubſtance called Bang, which 
produces ſuch a degree of madneſs as 1s ſcarce conceivable. 
J have heard of a man's eating of it from a furious de- 
fire of revenging himſelf on one, who had offended him. 
The wretch was foon after intoxicated to ſuch a pitch, that 
he murdered ſeveral people in the ſtreets, at Fort St. 
George. One of the ſoldiers on guard, endeavouring ta 
ſtop him, would have been deftroyed by him, had he not 
defended himſelf with his pike, on the point of which he 
received him. The eagerneſs of the enraged monſter was 
ſo great, that he did not endeavour to difengage himſelf; 
but on the contrary, laying hold of the ſpear pulled it 
toward himſelf, forcing it through his own body, in 
order to come the ſhorteſt way at the ſoldier; who was 
glad to fly, leaving the weapon in his body. 

Cairo Minor, 
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original make; or, at leaſt; thoſe, which were na- 
tural to them, heightencd to an enormous extravagance. 
This ſeems partly to be our caſe ; our paſſions ſeem, 
many of them, to be even at their firſt appearance, 
and before they can have received any wrong caſt, or 
any aggravation from education, or from habit, much 
more violent, than is neceſſary for our advantage, or that 
of our fellow-creatures.. Anger, for inſtance, is, in 
moſt individuals, very. ſuperfluouſly exce/ive *®. For, 
though a certain degree of this paſſion is, to onr ſpecies, 
a natural weapon; as to the inferior creatures are horns, 
hoofs, teeth, and claws ; yet that degree of it, which is, 
generally ſpeaking, born with us, is leſi, and hurt- 
ful. Accordingly, nobody ever heard of a perſon, in 
whoſe compoſition there was a deficrency of this turbu- 
lent paſhon. On the contrary, we have alt much occa- 
ſion for curbing and checking it. And its excęſſes, be- 
ſides being the capſe of great miſchie, defeat the u/eful 
purpoſe of the paſſion, often utterly di/qualifying us for 
defending ourſelves, or chaſtifing our enemies. 


" Waar ſhall we ſay of another fatal appetite ? which, 
in our ſex, appears ſtrong and ungovernable at ſo pre- 
mature an age, that, even lawfully to. indulge its calls 
would be deſtruction to the individual, Of what miſ- 
chievous effects it is productive, let fathers, and tutors, 
declare, whoſe hearts have ſo often. ached at the thought 
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® Fertur Prometheus addere principi 
Limo, coactus, particulam undique 
Decerptam, et inſani leonis 
Vim ſRomacho aypoſviſſe noſtro. 
— Ho, 


„ 
of that dreadful deſtroyer of youth. 1 need not to 
mention the remorſe of multitudes of our libertine ſex, 
whoſe reflexions, in maturity, on their youthful miſ- 
conduct in this reſpe&, have opened a wound in their 
minds, which will not, in this life, be healed, It 
cannot, I think, be denied, that the too common exor- 
bitancy of this appetite is both uſeleſs and hurtful; 
when we ſee, that thoſe, whoſe deſires are the mf? 
governable, are till ſufficiently excited by them; being 
drawn, and indeed more effectually than the too warm 
part of the ſpecies, to matrimony; for the incontinent. 
are rather difinclined to the natural and regular gratifi- 
cation of the appetite, and like the beaſts of prey, which 
deſtroy more than they eat, aim at variety, rather than 
peculiar poſſeſſion. Is there not ſomewhat here viſibly gone 
into deviation ? Is not the courſe of nature here turned 
aſide from her original gracious purpoſe ? Are not the 
paſſions and appetites of our degenerate ſpecies preter- 
naturally aggravated May not this preternatural ag- 
gravation of our paſſions and appetites be conceived of 
as produced by Him, to whom our wretched world owes 
all her various diſtreſſes ® ? 
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P Ir is too well known, that love potions are more 
than imaginary, As a LucRETIA may be turned into 
a MEsSALINA, by drinking certain inflamatory draughts 
(the reader will hardly expect I ſhould be explicit on ſuch 
a ſubject) may not the air we breathe, and the food we 
eat, be, by the artful Enemy of virtue and mankind, de- 
bauched and paiſoned ? * There are more things in Hea- 
« ven and Earth”, ſays Hau ET than are talked of 
* in our ſchools of philoſophy.” 
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Ou ſpecies are thus come into a ſtate obnoxious to 
atrocious offence, into which they would never have 
fallen, had we, and our world, continued in the fate, 
in which we were originally produced, and were in- 
tended to proceed, and would accordingly have pro- 
ceeded, had not the grand Enemy gained an aſcendency 
over us. That tremendous Being is thus, according to 
my theory, the author of all the moral evil, which has 
ariſen in this world beyond thoſe fraitties, which any 
created nature might have been expected to fall into. 
For him Scripture accordingly informs us, there is 
prepared a puniſhment adequate to the atrocious offence 
of ruining and debauching a <vor/d; and of this puniſh- 
ment all thoſe of our ſpecies, who have taken part 
with, and continue relentleſsly to adhere to, this grand 
Rebel againſt all good, ſhall be partakers, and with 
him and his crew will be precipitated into total and 
irretrievable deſtruction; which will put an end to the 


Reavzrs need not to be ſtartled at the idea of 
wickedneſs prevailing, and innocence expoſed to ſuffer, 
under the divine government. It is what could not 
have been with certainty, and in all cafes, prevented, 
ſuppoſing the divine adminiſtration to have been planned 
how you pleaſe, without confounding goverment, and 
abridging liberty which muſt not be admitted, if the 
deſign of creating moral agents was, their improvement 
in virtue. Moral means may, undoubtedly, in many 
particular caſes, prevent beings from going extrava- 
gant lengths in wickedneſs. . But it is certain, that ob- 
ſtinacy may reſiſt any moral means, which could have 
been conſtitutionally provided; becauſe, in a canſtity- - 

| tion, 
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tion, or ſyſtem, things muſt be kept clear of one ano- 
ther. And perhaps ſuch moral means, as would even- 
tually have prevented SaTan's deviating ſo far from 
goodneſs, and producing ſuch miſchief in our world; 
would have been improper con/ti/utionally to have been 
provided ; becauſe thoſe invitations to goodneſs, and 
diſcouragements from vice, would have been more 
irrefiſtibly cogent than they ought, or would have pro- 
duced inconvenience to other better diſpoſed beings, 
who would have bebaved themſelves well of courſe. 
It would not be reaſonable to ſubject the au people 
of a dominion to rigid diſcipline, becauſe, if all be at 
liberty, /ome few will probably break looſe from the 
reſtraints of decency, and run into diſorder, Yet no- 
thing would be more defireb/e to government, than that 
all the ſubjects behave 4e/l, could that uniyverſal good 
behaviour be ſecured by any means proper to be uſed, 
that is, any means, which would be 4% prejudicial to 
the whole, than the amount of the hurtful effects ariſing 
from the irregularities of the few, who proved vicious. 


Taar plenary pardon of fin, upon fincere repen- 
tance, and thorough reformation, which Scripture pro- 
miſes, is to be underſtood as the mere effect of poſitive 
iaterpofetion, and peculiar to a ſecondary ſtate, For, 
according to the ſimple and natural ſtate of things, 
total remiſſion could never have been the effect of 
mere repentance and reformation ; becauſe what is done 
is not undane by repentance ; nor does repentance na- 
turally diflolve the connexion, which, in all primary and 
unaltered fates, ſubſiſts between vice and puniſhment, 


As death, which is deſtruction and extinction, or 


at leaſt, che reduction of the liviog man, back to that 
mudimental 
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rudimental or ſtamĩnal exiſtence, which he had before 
birth, would not. have come upon our ſpecies by the. 
regular courſe of nature, without the malignant inter- 
po/ition of hoſtile power; ſo neither will re/urre&ion, or. 
reſtoration, f. om a ſtate of inſenſibility [and incapacity,. 


come. of igel, and without the exertion of direct and 
powerful agency for that pur poſe. 


Tur high happineſs, which according to Scripture, 

is to be the portion of the penitent and virtuous, is 
to be underſtood as preternatural and adwentitious, as 
well as the. Hidecus puni/hment,. which awaits the wicked. 
Had no influence of the grand Enemy affected our 
ſpecies, mankind would have been free from the 
freternaturally immoderate inclinations J have mentioned, 
page 161. We ſhould, in conſequence, have beha- 
ved ourſelves in ſuch a decent manner, as to have fallen 
into no aggravated guilt, and ſhould therefore have 
been obnoxious to no 7oftive puniſhment, other than 
the natural conſequences of our own frailties, Nor. 
would there have been any death, or reſurrefion, or day 
of judgment, or future and difiant tate of retribution. 
All the reward and puniſhment, that was to come, 
would have come immediately. And we ſhould have 
gone on equally from one gentle rife to another, as 
youth ſucceeds to childhood, and manhood to youth. 
Theſe unenpecled changer, and theſe ſudden and aide 
tranfitions 1 in our condition, are the conſequences of our 
— into a Joly and N agree ſtate, 


WzZE know fo little of the nature and agency of 
ſuperior beings, it muſt be impoſſible for us to un- 
derſtand, or explain, the preciſe modus of either Sa- 

TAN'S 
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TAN'S ruining, or CHR1ST's re/ioring our world. Only, 
reſpecting the former, we know, it is eaſy to do great 
miſchief. We know, that there are various kinds of 
power poſſeſſed by different beings, according to their 
reſpective ſtates. In our fly ſlate, for inſtance, 
muſcular motion gives mechanical power ; and a greater 
quantity of muſcle gives, ceteris paribus, an advantage, 
to him who has it, over him who has been leſs fa- 
voured by nature in that reſpect. We do not know 
how a Hiritual ſubſtance moves one finger in conſe- 
quence of volition; nor why all the volition, a paralytic 
can exert, does not move his benumbed limb. The 
knowledge and application of the mechanic powers, the 
knowledge of chemiſtry, of pharmacy, of the natures of 
bodies in general, and their effects, give porvers to thoſe 
who poſſeſs ſuch knowledge, which lie out of the 
reach of the ignorant. Riches, popularity, courage, 
generalſhip, mental abilities of every kind ; all theſe 
give power, that is, enable thoſe, who poſſeſs them, 
to produce 2fz&s, hurtful, or ſerviceable to mankind, 
which effects they could not otherwiſe have produced. 
Among ſuperior beings, there may be powers, of which 
we neither have, nor are capable of forming, an idea. 


We know, that great effects, both hurtful and ſa- 
lutary, are produced by ſeemingly inconſiderable cauſes. 
Let the reader here reflect on the force of ſtrong 
liquors, eſpecially ſpirituous, which turn men into 
dæmons; on the ſubtle poiſons of ſome countries, of 
which a quantity ſufficient to deſtroy a family may be 
contained under the nails of one perſon's fingers; on 
the ſlow poiſons of the Italians, which do not bring 

deſtruction 
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deſtruction in Teſs than twenty years, and whoſe effects 
reach to poſterity ; on the force of the viper's, or rattle- 
ſnake's bite, by which a quantity of venom not ſo large 
as a grain of ſand, will inflame the whole maſs of 
blood, and bring death in a few minutes; on the bite 
of a common domeſtic animal, in a rabid flate, by 
which a man is, in a manner, metamorphoſed into a 
beaſt, and dies biting and howling ; on the force of 
the deadly effuvia ®, which burſt out in mines, and 
of thofe, which, when contagions' are abroad, bring 
fatal diſeaſes, and ſcatter death over a nation; on the 
power of lightning, which rends the ſturdy oaks, beats 
down the ſolid towers, and inſtantaneouſly diſſolves 
the maſs of iron; yet is turned away, and rendered 
as harmleſs as the paſſing breeze, by a wire not © 
thick as a gooſe · quill; on the force of a burning ſpe · 
culum, which will inſtantly melt a bar of iron through; 
yet by a covering of muſlin is immediately deprived of 
its ardent fury; on the fatal effects from the introduc» 
tion of the venereal lues, a diſeaſe formerly unknown, 
into this part of the world; on the happy effect from 
the introduction of inoculation for the fmall-pox, which 
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* I have heard from a pupil of BorRHAave, that an 
extract was made by that great chemiſt, from ſome infernal 
ſubſtances, of the mineral ſpecies moſt probably, whoſe de- 
ſtructive power was ſo great, that to draw the cork from 
the phial, which contained this volatile eſſence of death, 
and direct it toward a dog, or other animal, was certain 
deſtruction, and that it would even kill by reflexion from 
2 wall, as well as when immediately directed from the 
phial, CRITO MINOR. 
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if univerſal, as moſt probably it will ſoon come to 
be, would balance the depopulation occaſioned by war 
and ſea, Let the reader think of theſe, and ſuch like 
particulars, and he will not, I imagine, heſitate about 
the poſſibility of a world reduced to a ſtate of rain by a 
wiſe, powerful, and malicious Spirit ; nor concerning 
its reftoration by a wiſer, more powerful, and bene- 
volent Being. As far as we know of the general ſyſtem, 
it admits of antidotes as well as poiſons, of remediey 

28 of diſeaſes, of deliverance as of oppreſſion, ww 
bees —— of reftoration as of ruin. 


In the account given us by Cnxisr's apoſtles, of 
what he did, while here on earth, it muſt be confeſſed, 
we have nothing explieit on the modes of his 
this world, All that is related, is, that he wroughr 
many miracles, taught many ſublime, and before un- 
known truths, was perfecuted by his countrymen, and 
put to death, that he roſe again from the dead, and 
eommiſſioned his apoſtles to go, and declare ele facts 
to the world. 


Now it muſt be confeſſed, that there is not much 
in this tending direMly and apparently to the phyſical 
reſtoration of a ruined world, and dz efirudtion of the 
hoſtile being, who was the cauſe of this ruin. The 
moral uſefulneſs of teaching and example, is what will 
not be queſtioned. But no teaching will deſtroy death, 
and him, who hath the power of death. Now, accord- 
ing to the Scripture-ſcheme, SATAN is the phyſical de- 
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ſtroyer of this world, and CHN Is the pal reſtorer. 

Særax therefore did ſomewhat beſides tempting, and 
Cnxisr ſomewhat beſides reaching. For tempting to 
vice would never have brought death on infants, who are 
incapable of vice, any more than n virtue _— 
have raiſed the dead. | 


| Tan phyſical, that is, the ue ufe and condi of 
our Deliverer's paſſing through death, has particularly 
| perplexed ſuch enquirers into theſe points, as have not 
been willing to content themſelves with ſounds for 
ſenſe, or allegories for rationale's. No writer has hi- 
therto given an intelligible account of ChRxISI's ſaving 
mankind by dying as a facrifice; an expiation; an 
atonement; a ranſom ; a vicarious ſufferer for im- 
puted guilt ; a meritorious procurer of pardon; a pro- 
ducer of a fitneſs; an obtainer of man's ſalvation by 
way of reward; a martyr ; or an example. Whatever 
has yet been written, or preached, on theſe points, of 
which the underſtanding can lay hold, amounts to no 
more, than that Chriſt's death was the completion of 
the antient predictions, and of the ceremonial law; 
and that it tends to produce valuable moral effects on 
his followers. But this falls infinitely ſhort of an ade- 
quate account of the modus of the operation of his death 
for our deliverance from ruin. All that has been attempt- 
ed to be explained of the purpoſe of Car1sT's death, 
15, to me, I own, unſatisfactory; and as to the Calvi- 
niſtical account of the matter, (and almoſt all the ſchemes 
run up into Calviniſm) I frankly own, as I have in 
the end of the third Eſſay, I hold it thoroughly irra- 
tional, and worſe than no explanation, as tending to 
Produce in the minds of men unworthy thoughts of 
the ſupreme Governor; though this, I know, is far 
enough 
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enough from the intention of the Calviniſts, many of 
whom are pious and valuable men, thanks to their 
honeſt hearts, rather than to their unpromifing prin- 
ciples. 


Ir our glorious Deliverer be conſidered as a being 
of an entirely different, and incomparably ſuperior order 
to us, it may be ſuppoſed, that his knowledge of our 
lowly nature and ſtate might be % perfe# than his 
conceptions of thoſe of higher ranks. He might there- 
fore be in want of experience, to let him fully into many 
particulars neceſſary for him to be perfectly maſter of. 
We can conceive the poſſibility of a phyſician's learn - 
ing to cure, more ſpeedily and effectually, a new diſ- 
eaſe, by being himſelf actually aflidted with it, than he 
could have done, by only fudying its nature and effects, 
as they appeared in others. So, for What we know, it 
might be uſeful to the illuſtrious Deliverer from death, 
and reſtorer to immortality, to paſs through death. 
Scripture informs us *, that his paſſing through a courſe 
of humanity f1ted him, in a peculiar manner, for being 


the univerſal Judge of mankind, and we clearly under= 


ftand how it did ſo. It is more than, I think, any one 
can fay, that his being himſelf aQually dead, might 
not, in ſome way analogous to this, or at leaſt, capable 
of being compared with it, furniſh him with knowledge, 
or powers, (knowledge gives powers) neceſſary for 
aboliſhing death, which knowledge and powers he could 
not otherwiſe bare acquired. It mult hkewiſe rendet 
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the cauſe of the adverſe party thoroughly edlen, in the 
ſight of all rational beings, particularly of the celeſtial 


hierarchies. - It might conciliate more effectually to 
our glorious Deliverer, the affe&ions and obedience of all 
his ſubjects, when they obſerved his wondrous generoſity, 
and magnanimity in defence of our ſpecies; and, on 
the other hand, the infernal malice of SaTan;, and his 
crew, which brought on ſo amiable and ſo eminent a per- 
ſonage, ſuch horrible diſtreſſes. 


[We know, in general, that /ering is often ana- 
woidable, if men will give aſſiſtance to the diſtreſſed. 
Friendly interpoſition does often coſt labour, expence, 
wounds, and death. In all ſuch caſes, it is not the 
Jeffering, as ſuffering, (which is accidental, not intend- 
ed) that proves beneficial ; but the Aindueſi, which can- 
not be beſtowed without the ſuffering. As we do not 
know one ſtep neceſſary to be taken by Him, who 
would deliver a world from a Hpiritual hoftility, it is 
impoſſible that we ſhould be capable of conceiving, 
how the neceſſary procedure ſhould expoſe our Deli- 
verer to any ſuffering, conſequently how it ſhould to 


that of death. 


* Troven Scripture St ans the plan- 
ter, the lawgiver, the patron, the governor of this 


world; it does not follow, that he muſt (without inf- 


nile knowledge, which he himſelf diſclaims ) perfectly 
know all the particulars of the miſchiefs done to his 
world by a Being of great /agacity and power ; and that 
he could have perfectly nonn, withomt enn 


how to redreſs them. 
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ScrIPTURE ſpeaks of CHa ISsr's lying hold on our 
nature, and not on that of angels. May not our glo- 
r:ous Deliverer, by taking, or putting on, or animating 
human nature, have become enabled, in ſome peculiar 
way, to us inconceivable, to /;/? the ſpecies out of the 
diſtreſs, into which they were fallen? May He not 
thus, in a ſyſtematical way, have become maſter of hu- 
man nature, 40 as to actuate it, as a ſoul does the body 
it inhabits ? I leave theſe thoughts with the reader, as 
bare hints, on which he may reflect, and which he 


may purſue, analogically, as far as he can. 


Ir may be objected to this theory, that, according 
to Scripture, all things univerſally, or at leaft all things 
referred to in thoſe books, ſeem to have been made by 
the ſame illuſtrious Being, who is there repreſented as 


our Deliverer. Conſequently, the grand Enemy him- 
ſelf is only the creature of the Saviour, How then are 


we to underſtand the Scripture-account of an antient, 
and long-conteſted hoſtility between Beings ſo znequa/ly 
matched as the Maker, and the creature ? 


Tuts matter does not to all appear in the ſame 
light. The orthodox, who think they believe the 
Mxsstau to be God, can have no doubt of SaTan's 
being brought into exiſtence by him, The Socinians, 
who hold the Mes51an to have had no exiſtence till he 
was born, cannot allow the fact, of Satan's owing 
either exiſtence, or any material advantage, to the 
Mess1anu, The Unitarians can conceive of the Mzs- 
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$14H's having been, /ano ſenſo, the maker of this world, 
and likewiſe of the angelic orders, both thoſe, who have 
ſtood, and who have fallen. But neither do all unitarians 


underſtand in the /ame manner the Mes5s1an's making 


worlds, and their inhabitants. It is certain, thatall ex:;/erce 
is derived from the one Supreme, to whom exiſtence is nat - 
ral, and neceſſary, himſelf the Fountain of being. Therefore, 
whenever the power of making, or creating, is aſcribed 
to any ubordinate being, it is manifeſt, the meaning 
cannot be, the giving of exiſence. It is to be ſuppoſed, 
that none, but Himſelf, has the power of cauſing that 
to be, which does not naturally exiſt. And nothing 


| exiſts naturally, but the ſupreme, indiviſible, unequal- 


led, and all- perfect Monad. 


Tux Scripture-writers, having never ſubſcribed the 
Athanaſian creed, though a good ſort of clergymen, in 
their little way, do every where repreſent our illuſtrious 
Deliverer as ſubordinate to the Almighty, whom they 
ſtyle ix God and Father. With ſubmiſſion to our 
church's © authority ® in matters of faith”, I beg leave 
to propoſe to the reader's conſideration, whether He, 
whoſe God and Father + the Almighty is, can be pro- 

perly 


- 
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® Which authority, though not infallible (for that is 

pery) is as good as infallible; it is aver aurong; elſe 
it reſts on a whimſical foundation, viz. that of ancertaizty. 
For, if the church is not as good as infallible, ary one of 
her doctrines may be awrong ; conſequently this particular 
doctrine, That the church has authority in matters of 
46 faith“, may be erroneous. QE. D. 
A | 'CRITO MINOR: 
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perly faid to be the Almighty; whether the Almighty 
has a Cod and Father ; or whether the Son of God is 
the Father of the Son of God. If not, then it is eaſy 
enough to underſtand, that the creating, or making of 
the grand Enemy may ſignify nothing more, than that 
the Mess1an was he, who originally introduced the 
whole ſpecies of angels, not into exifence, but into that 
advantageous fate and condition, which enabled them to 
become, in proceſs of time, angels. 


Now, it does not, as far as I can perceive, neceſſarily 
follow from the Mz ss1an's having been, in the en here 
explained, the Maker of SaTan (and I own I cannot 
conceive of his having been ſo in any higher ſenſe) that 
therefore it might not come to paſs, in length of time, 
that this powerful Spirit might obtain advantages, which 
might render the ſabduing of him, even by his Lerd and 
Ruler, a matter (not indeed of doubt, or uncertainty, 
but) of conſiderable apparatus, and difficulty. 


IT may be aſked, why our illuſtrious Deliverer did 
not rather chooſe to prevent the miſchievous machina- 
tions of the grand Enemy, than / Her them to proceed 
to the production of ſuch extenſive ruin, part of which 
will never be redreſſed, and that which will, has coſt 
himſelf ſuch cruel ſufferings ? 


To this may be anſwered, that we know, it often 
proves wiſer to give malicious men opportunity of venting 
at once their ſpite, by whichthey often ruin their ſchemes 
and themſelves, than to check them, and give them 
ume to meditate a ſrrer and more fatal blow. The 
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caſe, moſt probably, w as the ſame in the grand ſcheme, 
we are cenfidering. 


Tus is but cxe way, in which agents can gain 
their reſpective ends; I mean the natural, or conftitu- 
tional, This takes in even miracles, When a man 
born blind is to be bleſſed, with ſight, he muſt be fur- 
niſhed with eyes in all reſpects like ours, conſiſting of 
the ſame humours and coats, and fitted up with the. 
ſame blood - veſſels, nerves and muſcles. That effects 
are not to be brought about any Bao by beings of the 
greateſt power, any more than of the leaſt, will be 
owned by all who belieye the hiſtory of the goſpels, in 
which it appears, that a Being of our Saviour's high 
rank, and ſtupendous power, could not deliver mankind- 
without going through much of what muſt be extremely 
ſhocking to innocent nature. It is therefore certain, 
that SaTax's miſchief could not rightly, as things were 
circumſlanced, have been prevented; while yet the 
preventing of it waz, on every account, extremely to 


be defired. 


I wiLL not pretend to ſay, there are not -difficulths, 
if we attempt to explain every minute particular in the 
Scripture-account of the origin of evil, of our preſent. 
Tuined flate, and of our future reſtoration, The hiſtory 
of the Fall, for inftance, may, for aught I know, be, 
not a /itiral account of the firſt. prevalency of Satan; 
but a high-wrought oriental. allegory, according to 
Pr1Lo's notion, The fame may be ſaid of ſome par- 
ticulars in the predicted account, in the. Apocalypſe, 
of the future renovation, All predictions of events not 


yet arrived may be expected to be difficult of explana- 
tion, 
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tion, eſpecially, when the ſcene, as in that highly myſ- 
terious book, is laid beyond the limits of this preſent 
ſtate, within which our narrow mortal ken is circum- 
ſcribed. But, that, in general, the Scripture- account 
of our preſent ruinous ſtate, as brought on by the 
power of an adverſe ſpiritual party, and to be hereafter, 
by the heavenly Patron of this world, reſtored to what 
it was originally intended to be, that this ſcheme of 
things is intelligible, agreeable to analogy, and there- 
fore probable, cannot, I think, be denied. And it is 
for the credit of his theory, that it does what is done 
by no other, at leaft in an intelligiblè manner; I mean, 
that it ſhews a deliverance to have been wanting, and 
repreſents the Saviour as doing ſome what of conſequence... 
It reprefents him as ſomewhat more than a mere teacher 
and example; it raiſes Him incomparably above the 
level of philoſophers, law-givers, heroes, prophets, apo- 
ſtles, and martyrs ; all mean characters, in compariſon - 
with that of the Reflorer of a ruined world, 


Now I talk of difficulties, I will add, that had I 
been at the elbow of any of our writers againſt Reve- 
lation, - I ſhould have put them upon urging the follow- 
ing, rather than any one of thoſe, on which they have 
laid much greater ſtreſs, becauſe I think it more conſi- 
derable than any other; and I own I am for examining - 
all ſach matters to the bottom, if poſſible, that we may 
know the beft and the wvorft*, This difficulty is equal 

On 


* So far from voting with thoſe, who are for ſuppreſſing 


the deiſtical writers by authority, inſtead of confuting 
I 4 | them 
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on all ſyſtems of Chriſtianity. And I know of nothing 
in the Scripture-icheme, I have been tracing out, that 
is not eaſier of folution. Yet it ſeems to me far enough 
from being anſur mountable. Let the reader judge. 

Here it follows. | 


We have His authority, who beft knew, that © cab 
© will eventually be /aved*; that the gate is wide, 
« and the way broad, which leads to deſtruction, and 
«« that many will go in at it.” We are, at the ſame 
time, informed, that ſupernatural means, ſuch as the 
miracles wrought, and the inſtructions given, by Mo- 
sEs and the prophets, and by CHRIST and his apoſ- 
tles, were well fitted, and accordingly effefual, for. 
reforming mankind, and preventing the deflruction of 
ſouls, How then comes it to paſs, that theſe valuable and 
effectual /upernatural aſſiſtances ſhould. not have been 
applied more extenſively, than they have, conſidering. 
the incftimable importance of the ſalvation of ul? 


Hes it is neceſſary to diſtinguiſh properly. There 
can no ſhadow of blame be infinuated againſt the /«- 
preme 


att. _— 


— 


them at fair argument, (which laſt, the believers of Chriſtia- 
nity may certainly do, if they have reaſon on their ſide) I 
ſhould wiſh to ſee a premium publicly propoſed for the beſt 
Eſſay againſt, as well as for the credibility of the Chriſtian 
religion. When a point is freely, and without feat or re- 
ſerve. on either ſide, canvaſſed, the public have only to join 
that, on which the truth ſeems to be. 
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preme Governor. His agency is, like Himſelf, ani ver- 
al. It cannot deſcend to particulars, The peculiarly 
diſadvantageous ſtate of our world. is owing to ſubor- 


dinate agency, and ſo is the interpoſition for our deli- 
verance. The preciſe pinch, if I may ſo ſpeak, of the 


difficulty is, what ſhould hinder the ſame love of our 


glorious Patron for human fouls, which has done fo 
much to prevent their deſtruction, from doing that 
uni verſally, which it has done particularly for a few in- 
dividuals, He himſelf ſays, the means, whicli proved 
inefjetual with ſome, would have /aved others; yet 


thoſe others were not favoured with thoſe advantages; 
but were loſt for want of them. 


Tus promiſcuous diſtreſſes of this preſent life are 
too ſhort to be of any great conſequence, ab/olutely 
ſpeaking ; ; and, if we are to be raiſed from the dead, 
the interruption, by death, of our conſciouſneſs for a 
ſhort time (it muſt, to every individual, appear merely 
momentary) is likewiſe, comparatively, of ſmall conſe- 
quence. But a ſol once /oft is, according to Scrip- 
ture loſt i-recoverably, And Scripture, beſides, informs 
us of hideous poſitive puni/oments awaiting, the wicked. 


Ir is certainly not eaſy, ſome think it impoſlible, to | 


account for the phznomena of fulfilled prediction; of 
ſuch a ſcheme of doctrines and precepts, as thoſe in 
Scripture, given by ſuch unpromiſing teachers; of the 
prevalency of Chriſtianity over every obſtacle, without 
art or allurement uſed in order to gain proſelytes; of 
ſuch a character as that of the Mess ian, a character 
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wholly unprecedented in all the ages and all the na- 
tions of the world, and this character drawn by ſordid - 
and unlettered Jews, drawn not by. laboured deſcrip- 
tions, and ſtudied encomiums, but by the moſt artleſs 
narration ever penned of a ſett of mere facts; it is, 1 
ſay, by ſome thought impoſlible to account for all this 
without allowing, that ſomething beyond humanity has. 
been concerned. And if fo, the defideratum is, an anſwer: : 
to the queſtion, Why this ſupernatural interpoſition 
appeared in ſo ſmall a part of the world, and has wholly. 
ceafed during theſe jaft fixteen hundred years; while 
popery has, by its villainous inventions, been ravaging - 
this heavenly religion, and has nearly defeated the in- 
tention both of its doQrines and its precepts. Was it 
not worth while (I ſpeak, as will by and by appear, 
with due reverence, and only mean to flate the diffi- 
culty in its full ſtrength) for Him, who has. legions of 
angels at his command“, to ſend one of his flaming - 
miniſters. armed with power to blaſt that wicked one, 
the Satan of human nature, who, with unparalleled im- 
pudence, ſtyles himſelf the Vicar of ChRISTH ? Was it i 
not worth while to exert anew ſome of that ſupernatural 
power before ſucceſsfully exerted, to revive the decayed 
faith, and reform the degenerate manners, of mankind, 
and to prevent the havock of human ſouls; in "RY 
manner, that inſtead of few awed, the event ſhould - 
have. been, that few ſhould. be 4%. In ſhort, the ſum 
of the queſtion is, How we are to underſtand our celeſtial - 
Patron's ſhewing, at one time, ſo anxious. @ concern 


about our ſpecies, and afterward:,. far ſo long à period, 
VIZ... 
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viz, from the planting of Chriſtianity to the preſent- 
times, leaving us wholly (at leaſt as far ss viſibiy appears) 
to curſel ves, while he knew what would be the conſequence. 


Toward the ſolution of this difficulty, let it be con- 
ſidered, that, ſuppoſing our Saviour, where he declares, | 
that few will be ſaved, to ſpeak, not locally, or rela- 
tively to his own times, but abſolutely, and generally; 
tkere is in all ſchemes, a certain /imit, beyond which to 


go, is ſuperfluous, and improper: 


ſunt certi denique ſines, 


Quos ultra citraque nequit conſiſtere rectum. 
Hor. 


We ſhould not, in the preſent caſe, know auhere this 
limit lies, beyond which it was not proper, that viſible - 
- ſupernatural interpoſition ſhould go; but by ſeeing the 
fact, that it has flopped after going a certain length. 
If we are ſure, that CR ISH has actually exerted a ſus - 
pernatural power in favour of our world, as the evan- 
geliſts tell us, He has a right to expect, that we take 
for granted his having done all he ought to have done, 
and at the time when, in the places where, and in the 
manner in which, it was beſt to have been done. Had 
a generous friend interpoſed in my favour, on one Occa- 
ſion, to his great peril and loſs ; I ſhould not do him 
juſtice, if I did not conclude, that his not appearing . 
for me on another, when J looked for his aſſiſtance,, 


was owing to fome very ſubſtantial reaſon. . 


FARTHER, if mean-ſpirited and worthleſs men have 


ſuffered — to be fo groſsly abuſed,” as ey are, 
1 6 wha. 
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who ſwallow the crabbed abſurdities of popery (and 
let me add of many nearly equal, held by ſome pro- 
teſtants) they deſerve, for their baſeneſs, in ſuffering 
their fellow · creatures to extinguiſh the ſacred beam of 
reaſon in their minds, to be ft in that darkneſs, 
which they have wickedly pref#rred to light. Perhaps, 
nay, moſt probably, they, who, with the advantages, 
which all have for a certain competency of knowledge 
and virtue, have choſen ignorance and vice, would have 
done ſo, had CHRIS and his apoſtles continued their 
miraculous- works till zow. He knew human nature 
well, who ſaid, They have Moſes and the prophets : 
« If they will not hear them, neither will they hear, 
* if one aroſe from the dead“. We have many pre- 
ditions, of undoubted antiquity, indiſputably fulflld, 
which ſtriking completions are now obvious to our 
examination, and may Juſtly be tooked on in the light of 
Jandin miracles, as as convincing to us of theſe latter 
s, as if we now daily ſaw the dead raiſed. For the 
foretelling of diſtant and improbable events is as much 
out of the reach of human pcauer, as the raifing of the 
dead. And this proof of revelation is peculiar to latter 
times ; the predictions having been giver out in antient 
ages z but fufflled in ours; ſo that, if former ages en- 
joyed more of the evidences of one ſpecies, we poſſeſs 
more of another. The Book, which contains theſe pre- 
dictions, is itſelf, taken complexly, with the amazing 
views it exhibits, a clufler of mirachs. Thus, the 
difficulty is founded on what, with a little examination, - 


comes out to be falſe in fact. For miracles are not in 
fact 
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fact wanting even in our times. And it comes to much 
the ſame to us, whether Moss, and the prophets, 
Cualsr, and the apoſtles, had continued on earth work- 
ing a ſucceſſion of miracles for our conviction; or whe- 
ther they have left ſtanding among us unqueſtionable 
monuments of their having, many centuries ago, poſſeſſed 
and exerted miraculous powers. | 


So much for this particular point of difficulty, And 
now, to draw toward a winding up of the general ſub- 
ject of the third and fourth Eſſays ; there might be a 
variety of ſpeculations purſued on-many particular points, 
connected with theſe ; whleh would afford entertain 
ment, if not inſtruction, to the writer, and, perhaps, to 
the reader; but this would be endleſs. And to quote 
and explain properly all the paſſages of Scripture, which 
(if I rightly underſtand them) hold forth the grand 
Enemy as the author of evil, and the ſole cauſe of the 
neceſſity of Redemption, would fill two other volumes 
as large as theſe, A ſubje& may be over- written; and 
ſomewhat is to be left for the induſtrious reader's pur- 


ſuit» 


Tu ſubſlance of what is argumentative and expla- 
natory, in the third Eſſay and this, is comprehended in 
the following paragraphs. 


Tus ſupreme Being is * of all perjefions, 
natural and moral. 


THE dre Pain be expected to-exhibit an ample 
diſplay of his perfections. 
Tas 
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Tun moral character of the Creator is what renders 
Him fupremely adorable, 


Tux univerſe was therefore to be expected chiefly 
to exhibit a dif play of morality i in the creatures, Who, 
by becoming eminent in ava, were to become like 


ta Cod. 


Tnovon happingſ; was the foreſeen inſeparable con- 
ſequence of virtue; yet the ultimate object, the Creator 
had in view, was, ſolely and ſingly, the improvement of 
moral agents in virtue; this being ſupremely valuable 
per ſe, even though unconnected with happineſs, in ſuch a 
manner, that. happineſs muſt have been obtained by 
other means. If the Creator had propoſed an univerſe 
of happy beings, their happineſs to be the ultimate object, 
his praiſe would have been much inferior to what is due 
to his propoſing, ultimately, an univerſe of virtuous - 
beings; . and their merit could have been only propor- 
tioned to their virtue; for the happine/; enjoyed by beings 
confers no real worth on them, otherwiſe than as earned 
by virtue. The common account, therefore, of the 
divine ſcheme in creation, viz. That Go» propoſed to 
fill his univerſe with moral agents, only becauſe virtue is 
the moſt certain means for hatpine/5, is miſerably dero- 
gatory both from the divine aral character, and from 
the value of his production. For it is aſcribing incompa- 
rably leſs honour to the Creator, to ſay, He propoſed 
happineſs ultimately, than to ſay, He propoſed wirtue 
ultimately; and it is a grievous derogation from the- 
importance of the univerſe, to repreſent its principal . 
value to be, its exhibiting a vaſt diſplay of happineſs, . 
rather than of virtue. A juſt comprehenſion of the 


diving * in n. moral agents, gives an eaſy and 
con. 
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conſiſiery, explanation of che difficulty of the origin af 


evil ; for, , 
; 


Ir the ſupreme object, the Creator had. in view, was, 


the production of beings, who ſhould come frcerely to 
love virtue, and abhor vice, in the fame manner as He. 


daes; it was neceſſary, that they ſhould be abſolutely. 
free in chuſing virtue, and attaching themſelves to it. 


And freedom, or power, to chooſe, or to purſue virtur, 
neceſlarily implies freedom, or power, to chooſe, or 


purſue vice. 


No means could have been provided in the conſtitu- - 


tion of the univerſe for irre/ifibly,. and uniwerſally, pre- 


venting moral agents from deviating into vice; but 


ſuch as muſt have deſtroyed freedom of choice, and con- 


ſequently annihilated merit, without which the univerſe. 


would not have been (comparatively. ſpeaking) worth 
. 


MeEcaanicat means, as inſtinct, for example, 
might have confined beings to a certain tract, as we 


ſee in the animal creation. But the deſign of the Cre- 
ator was not, that beings ſhould be confined to what was 


harmleſs ; but that. they ſhould ſpontaneonſly, volun- 


tarily, and of their. own mere motion, chooſe what was 


good. To chis end none, but moral means, could be 
of any effect. But moral means are, by their eſſential 


| nature reſillible. 


Hz RE was, therefore, an infinitely important end; . 


to be gained; and only one way for gaining it; while 
that one way was, by its very nature, uncertain of pro- 
6 ducing. 
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dncing its effect uni wenſally. Had there been any uni- 


verſally certain means for gaining this end, they would 
undoubtedly have been conſtitutionally prowided; for, 


Tr is certain, that every, the leaſt, degree of vice 
is properly evil, wholly of mi/chievous tendency, and 
directly contrary to the divine intention, which was, 
That moral agents ſhould have (what is eſſential to mo- 
ral agency as ſuch) power to chooſe good or evil ; but 
that they ſhould aually chooſe only the good, and al- 


ways reject the evil. 


Ir was neceſſary, that the univerſe ſhould be a re- 
gular Hm. In a ſyſtem, individuals and ſpecies muſt 
have been connected; ſo as that they could not but oc- 
caſionally eome to be benefited, or injured, by one 
another, in conſequence of this connexion. 


Ou ſpecies, and thoſe below us, are ſpirits em- 
bodied in vibe vehicles. Nothing purely material is 
capable of beginning action; matter being eſentially inert, 


and neceſſarily fing motion, when impreſſed upon it 


by living agents, inſtead of being capable of beginning 
it. Spirits are therefore the only agents. Ard thoſe 
ſpirits are, probably,. the moſt powrerful agents, who 
are ſurniſhed with the moſt þ:ri7ua/ or etherial vehicles. 

That there may be agents ſuperior to us, cloathed with 
ſuch vehicles, as to be naturally to us invi/ib/e, is poſ- 
ſible, and probable ; has been the belief of all nations, 
and is the moſt frequently inculcated doctrine in Scrip- 
tare, 

As 


F 


As thoſe of our ſpecies, who come to obtain ſuperior 
powers, are often, in conſequence of ſuch acqui/itions, 
found inclinable to exerciſe granny over the weaker ; 
ſo ſcripture informs us, mankind are ſufferers by the 
malignancy of inviſible enemies*. And as our ſpecies 
are often the cauſe of great diſtreſs to the order next 
below us; ſo the degenerate and rebellious part of the 
angelic ſpecies, the next abcwe ours, may be conſidered 
as the cauſe of the promiſcuous ei, which prevails in 
our world, and the authors of its preſent ruinous ſtate. -- 


Tu Ar our world is not in its original ſtate, but fallen 
and ruinous, and that this ruin is come upon us by 
ſecondary and adventitious means, and not by the diwvene 
ordination, appears from various conſiderations, as, 
That all ages and zations have held the opinion. that the. 
preſent ſtate of things is diſorderly, and deſtined for future 
redreſs ; and that Scripture is ſo full of this doctrine, that it. 
may ſeem to have been given ch:effy, if not ſolely, to inform 
us of it; that the diſtreſſes of life are promiſcuous, not 
adequate puniſhments ; that ſuch is the irregularity- 
of the preſent ſtate, that the very delicacy of virtue often 
produces unhappineſs, and mere want of ſentiment, an- 
qurlity ; that the preſent diſorderly ſtate of the paſſions. 
and appetites is hurtful to our improvement in virtus; 
that many particulars in the preſent ſtate are inconſiſtent 
and ſelf-· contradictory, as was to be expected from an 
oppoſition of wills and agencies; that if all is well at 

| preſent, 


* 


» gee the Concordance, at the words, SATAN, BEELZ EU, 
DEvilL, ENEMY, ADVERSARY, ANGELS, PRINCIPALI- 
Tiks, POWERS, DEATH, DARKNESS, &c. 


* 


. th 


lern. 


preſent, there is nothing to redreſs ; ſo that, if we deny 
the preſent ſtate to be ruinous, the moral argument for 


a /uture ſtate —_ fall tothe ground, &c. 


As 8 mortal potentates, there do ariſe frequent 
emulation, and oppoſite pretenſions to certain territories; 
ſo we may conceive, that there has been a conteſt long 
carried on between two mighty ſpiritual Beings, of very 
different characters, of which, perhaps, this world may 
have been the ſubjeg& *. 


As mortal potentates, when at war, are wont to exer- 
ciſe their hoſtilities on one another's /ubje#; ; ſo we may 
conceive of the grand Enemy, as venting his hoſtile rage 
againſt our illuſtrious Patron, by bringing upon the Hu- 
mar ſpecies, a part of his dominion, diſtreſs and ruin, 
and upon Him the ſevere labours and ſufferings necel- 
ſary to be undergone. in delivering us. 


As patriotic princes do often, through much d:fficul;y- 
and /uffering, obtain at laſt complete vidbory over the 
enemies of their territories, and re//ore to their ſubjects, 
the advantages and privileges, of which, during the con- 
teſt, they had been deprived ; fo Scripture informs us, 
we are, in conſequence of the laborious interpoſition of 
our illuſtrious Deliverer, to be, in due time, reſcued from, 
the ca/amities of this preſent ſtate. 


As our coming into circumſtances of peculiar diſtreſs, . 


_ h the power of ſpiritual beings foreign to us, 
, : rendered 


— 


— — rn 


F ͤ 


* See John xii. 37» xiv. 30 xvi. 11. II. Cor. i iv. 4. Epheſ:” 
ii. 2. vi. 12. Col. ii. 152 
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rendered a particular interpeſition in our favour neceſſary ; 
ſs, when our illuſtrious Patron has overthrown all ad- 
verſe power; has deſtroyed death, and him, who hath 
the power of it, and with him all thoſe, who have- 
joined the grand rebellion ; when he has made all 
things new; when the myſtery of God is finiſhed ; when 
vice 1s ſunk, and virtue becomes triumphant; when 
pain and ſorrow come to an end, and all tears are for. 
ever wiped from all eyes ; when the original curſe 
comes to be reverſed ; when thoſe who are found wor- 
thy to eſcape the ſecond death, ſhall be raiſed to glory, 
honour, and immortality, ſhalÞ fit on thrones, and 
wear crowns, and ſhall be put in certain and jirreverſible 
poſſeſſion of ſuch happineſs as eye has not ſeen, nor 
ear heard, nor heart of man conceived; ——— when, / 
in one word, the mighty work of redemption is finiſh-' 
ed; then our ſpecies will (as thoſe orders of mozal 
agents, who have never fallen into circumſtances of: 
ſeculiar diſtreſs) come under the general government of 
the univerſe, and God himſelf (the God and Father of 
aur glorious Deliverer) will be all in all. 


Tuts Cxrro underſtands to be the Scriptare-accounts 


of the Origin of evil, and of Chriftianity ; which ig. 
what he propoſed, Vol. I, page 259, to explain. 
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HE reader will, perhaps, obſerve, that the ſpirit 

| of this ſecond volume is, in what touches on poli- 
tical matters, rather more ſevere than that of the firſt... I 
own, I wrote the latter in a worſe humour, than the 
former. They, who have attended to ſome particulars, 
which have paſſed in the interval, between the publi- 
cation of theſe two little volumes, will not wonder, 
that every man of honeſty and public ſpirit, ſhews more 
and more diſgaſt, 


I wap made a reſolution, on my firſt taking pen 
in hand, under the title of CziTo, that I would keep 
to the profeſſion of the laughing, rather than the wweep- 
ing, or the reproving academy. Accordingly, Dx Mo- 
carrus would, I imagine, take it amiſs, if either 
HERractiTvus, or DiockxESs, conteſted with him the 


| honour of being the heads of my ſet. I have not, 


however, I own, been able uniformly to keep to my 
ſyſtem; in which I only reſemble my long-bearded 
fraternity the more nearly. When I conſidered, as I 


wrote (one muſt take breath you know, between the 
paragraphs) how ſerious the miſchiefs would be, and 


what frightful conſequences they might dra after . 
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if a knot of honeſt ſtateſmen were to corrupt the vir- 
tue, and endanger, the liberty and happineſs of an em- 
pire; or if a ſett of pious churchmen ſhould con. 
found the ſimplicity of ſacred truth, and ſanctify diſſi- 
mulation and perjury ; when theſe irritating reflexions, 

' from time to time, kindled the fire of indignation in my 
breaſt, I could not keep the cynic from peeping out. 
But I have ſnarled as little as I could; and I have care- 
fully avoided every appearance of perſonal reflexion or 
reſentment. I have no where detected any ſcene of 

iniquity, before unknown to the public. I have not 
dragged into light the private vices of private perſons, 
with whoſe morals the public have no concern. I have 
not aggravated what was excuſable, nor induſtriouſſy 
blamed the bad conduct of individuals, or parties, 
with the view of ſetting their oppoſites in an advantage- 
ous light. My natural benevolence would have been 
glad to find, in high life, not a plauſible party to join 
myſelf to, in order to fight their battles, and proſtitute 
my grey gooſe-quill to their dirty ſervice ; but a ſett of 
exemplary characters, whoſe public actions barely to 
relate for the edification of their contemporaries, would 
have been writing their praiſes. For, as our poet ſays, 


„ Ev'n in a biſhop ® I can ſpy deſert,” 


Ir, therefore, readers find in Cx 1To but little panegyric, 
and much ſeverity ; they muſt blame his times, more than 
his diſpoſition. He eſteems an honeſt man wherever he 
finds him. Therefore he cannot leſs efteem an honeſt 
duke, than an honeſt carpenter. And if any purſe-proud 

| ſtateſman, 


8 — —— 
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* See vol. 3 Dedic. P- xxĩi. 
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ſtateſman, or jeſuitical churchman ;, ſhould aſk, Who is 


this Cat ro, and What is his father's houſe, that he ſhould 
thus take his betters (as to money) to taſk ? I anſwer him; 


-Cz1To is an independent Briton, a citizen, and friend, 
of that country, which a ſett of worthy gentlemen have 
long been plundering and corrupting + ; and, if they 
claim a right to o ſuch things, Cx ixro claims a right to 
.accuſe them of doing ſo. It is his country, they have 
Injured, and þ;s-property (with that of Oe they have 

5 4. | 


I 326 leave toadda fewtparagraphs, in ALY of 
-ſome remarks communicated to me from friends. 


A rERsS0ON, whom I very bighly reſpect, author of a 
late honeſt and public-ſpirited piece, which I ſadly fear 
will not produce thoſe ſalutary effects, it is calculated for; 


— ou... 


— ) 


n SS. 4 A. .” — th. - „ 


* * It is manifeſt, the author could have no eye, in this 
paſſage, to any member of the proteſtant churches of Eng 
land, Scotland, or Ireland; as there are no jeſuits, but 


among the papiſts, 
Bex. SECUND, 


1 ia ** of the nation, BENTL, SECUND, 


t No innocent perſon ought to take offence at what 
CxiTo charges here, or elſewhere, anonymouſly ; any more, 
than if he had charged the times with frequent thefts and 
adulteries; in which caſe only thieves and adulterers could 
have-been offended. Thus PoPE, 

AEGYSTHUS, VERRES, hurt not honeſt FLEURY; | 


But well may put ſome ſtateſmen i in a fury. 
, | Cairo Mikox, 
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ſigniſies, by letter to me, that he wiſhes I would more 
particularly explain myſelf on the ſubject of zelerating 
fopery, propoſed in my Dedication of the firſt volume, 
which propoſal he ſays, ſome have judged too good. natured 
to a ſect, which does not much deſerve good-natuie. 


I a obliged to thoſe candid perſons for their favour. 
able opinion of my diſpoſitions. But, as I do not chuſe 
to impoſe on their good-nature, I will fairly declare, that, 
under what to them has an appearance of mildne/+, 
J intended nothing leſs than the ae/{ru#ion of that dia- 
bolical ſuperſtition ; and I doubt whether, if all the trath 
was known, the talerating proteſtant is not in fact a more 
dangerous enemy to the religion of the papiſts, than he, 
whois for authoritauvely ſuppreſſing, or even for burning 


them. The tolerating proteſtant is not indeed ſo dange- 


rous an enemy to the perſons of the papiſts, as the proteſt- 


ant perſecutor.— The PROTESTANT PERSECUTOR | 
pleaſe only, good reader, to obſerve what a figure theſe 
two words make, placed together ! But I was going to 
ſay, that I will not, for my part, pretend to be the 
enemy of any one's perſon, however I may diſlike his 
religion, or his politics. If itpleaſes the univerſal Judge to 
pardon the Devil, notwithſtanding all the miſchief he 
-has done us (and I think none of my readers will al- 
ledge, that my notions of what we have ſuffered by 
him are too oa I ſhall not deſire to appear as an 
accuſer againſt the grand Accuſer; but will acquieſce in 
the amneſty ; well knowing, that He, who has the 
power of pardoning, knows belt where to beſtow it. 
And if I have no-malice againſt the perſon even of Sa- 


TAN, 
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TAN, the reader may judge, whether I have any againſt 
that of a papiſt *. 


Tazrs is, I doubt, a fallacy in all our reaſonings 
on the propriety of ſuppreſſing popiſh worſhip, viz. 
That, though we have no right to moleſt the papiſts, on 
account of their religious principles (many pretended 
proteſtants will not even grant thus much) we have both 
prudence and juſtice on our fide, when we prevent their 
aſſembling together, on account of the · danger of their 
taking thoſe opportunities for propagating their perni- 
cious political principles. 


Bur do we conſider, that, in ſuppreſſing a place of 
public vor/hip, we are doing what we certainly know 
to be unlawful, for the ſake of preventing, what we 
only /{y/þe to be dangerous? Does human authority reach 
to the doing of evil, that good may come? Beſides, this 
is taking it for granted, that authoritative interpoſition 
is likely to be /ucce/5ful in ſuppreſſing popery, and leſ- 
ſening the number of the votaries of that fatal ſuperſti- 
tion, which is by no means to be taken for granted. 
The true ſtate of the matter is, therefore, that ſuppreſ- 

; . ſing 


158 


Every body muſt acknowledge our author's candour is 
extenſive ; yet I think he is exceeded by a character, I have 
heard of, viz. a tender-hearted clergyman of the church of 
Scotland, who ſhewed himſelf not only diſpoſed to acquieſce 
in the pardonof the Arch-enemy ; but thought it his duty, 
in his public prayers, to interceed for him, requeſting that 
4e the peer awld Deevilꝰ might be pardoned, and reſtored. 


Cxrro Mixox. 
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ling a place of public worſhip by authority, is com- 
mitting an act of violence, and breaking in upon the 
natural and unalienable right, which every man poſſeſ- 
ſes, of wwor/hiping what and how he pleaſes, unmoleſted 
by his fellow-creatures, as much as if he had not a 
fellow-creature alive, and accountable to Gop only ; 
and all this with the more probable view of increaſing, 
than diminiſhing the evil we wiſh to ſuppreſs. Human 
ſocieties have porwer, it is confeſſed, to ſecure them- 
ſelves againſt injury: but it is neceſſary, that this power 
be exerted in ſuch ways, as juſtice warrffats, and pru- 
dence encourages, But human authority is tyranny, when 
exerted in matters of religion. And prudence will ever 
direct to mildneſs and perſuaſion, not to authoritative 


compulſion, in endeavourin g to correct erroneous princi- 
ples. 


Ir ſeems to me, indeed, chimerical to think of ma- 
king war on ſentiments and principles ſecured within 
the imprenable citadel of the mind. Mos Es commands 
his people to love their Gop, and their neighbour ; and 
forbids them to cowet, or defire what is not their own. 
And CarisT commands his ſubjects to love their ene- 
mies, and threatens thoſe, who even in their hearts 
commit adultery. And well ſuch lawgivers might pro- 
poſe ſuch laws; if they had ſupernatural means for 
knowing, when their laws were obſerved, and when 
violated, But what ſenſe is there in a human legiſla- 
ture's propoſing to make a man love or Hate at their 
pleaſure ; to make him love a proteſtant government, 
and hate popery, by coercive means? What face of juſ- 
tice is there in pretending to inſtitute puniſhments fi 


individuals, on account of —_— principles, which 
Yor. II, | K thoſe 
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thoſe ind:;widuals have not by any overt ad proved them- 

ſelves guilty of holding ? If individuals have committed 
an overt act, let the individuals, who committed the 
overt act, be puniſbed. The moſt violent zealot againſt 
popery cannot imagine, one individual in an hundred 
of the popiſn laity, has either the malice, or the cou- 
rage, ſay rather the d-/peration, to riſe againſt a go- 


vernment ſo gentle, and ſo powerful, as the Britiſh “. 


And if it be ſaid, though the /aity may perhaps be 
peaceably diſpoſed, the priefs are not; to this the 
anſwer is obvious, viz. What avails the zeal of the 
prieſts, without the people to follow them ? 


I sHovLD be glad to know, whether there is any 
thing that has ſo little ifuence on people's practice as 
their principles, Take, for inſtance, the principles of 
Chriſtianity, as they ſtand in the New Teſfament, and 
ſee, whether they do not direct the votaries of that re- 
ligion to be humble, meek, merciful, pure, heavenly- 
minded, patient of injury, ſelf-· denied, ſuperior to 
avarice, ambition, and all that is unworthy of a candi- 
date for glory, honour, and immortality, Pick out of the 
crowd the firſt chriſtian you caſt your eye upon, En- 
quire into his life and converſation. Do you expect to 
find him a genuine Chri/tian ? You have infinitely more 


probability of finding him as inobſervant, in his con- 
| duct 


—_ * — —— 
— — 
» — 3 — _ — — 
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No. Britain is not fated to be ruined by Popery, 
which is itſelf going to ruin. Corruption and luxury will 
prove the demolition of this fair empire. See the Pro- 
phecies of the Druids, and of MERLIN, Nixox, Dux- 


CAN CAMPBELL, CRIT®, &c. 
| BENTL., SECUND, 
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duct, of the laws of the New Teflament, as of thoſe of 
the Koran. Preſs home upon him the obligation he is 
under, as a Chriſtian, of forgiving the injury he is 
now bent on revenging. See, whether you can make him 
ſhudder at the words of his Law-giver and Judge, by 
telling him, that by them he will be one day tried, and 
by them condemned. I will not promiſe, that you . 
ſhall prevail with him to delay the execution of his re- 
venge for one hour, by quoting to him half the New 
Teſlament. Yet he profeſſes himſelf a Chriſtian ; and 
will be highly offended, if you alledge, he is a Heathen. 
So little eſfect have good principles on our actions. On 
the other hand, liſten to the mad rant of an antinomian 
preacher, when he is declaiming, with the high appro- 
bation of his hearers, on the <vortbleſne/s of what only, 
in this world, has evorth, viz. virtue. You might rea- 
ſonably conclude, that he and his audience are wholly 
indifferent about their moral behaviour, and will ſtick at 
no wickedneſs. - But on enquiry, you will find them as 
regular, in their life and converſation, oftentimes more 
ſo, than thoſe, who hold more rational opinions. 


Ix the ſame manner, though the principles of pure 
popery are calculated by Sa rax, their author, to make 
this world a Hell, and mankind dæmons before their 
time; it does not therefore follow, that all, or even the 
majority of the children of deluſion, are as diabolical as 
their original principle; tend to make them. Few people 
are capable of high attainments either in virtue or vice. 
The generality of mankind are what the common edu- 
m=—_ and pragice of the country, they inhabit, make 

N. A | 
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Ir is notorious, that the ſpirit of popery, in gene- 
ral, grows milder, in proportion as knowledge prevails. 
Wie ſee the popiſh prieſts in Ireland give cut, from time 
to time, very good inſtructions to their people on the 
ſubject of ſubmiſſion to our government; which, by in- 
creaſing its lenity to them in the exerciſe of their religion, 
will of courſe diminiſh their inclination and their ſup- 
poſed need of a revolution, in favour of their principles. 
It is now the intereſt of the papiſts (and it is in our 
power to keep it ſo) not to diſturb the public peace. 


Norhixo I have ſaid militates, in the leaft degree, 
againſt the propriety of vigilance, and attention to the 
proceedings of the papiſts, nor againſt the ſix methods 
propoſed, in the Dedication of my firſt volume, for de- 
moliſhing popery, nor againſt any other promiſing 
ſcheme, that may be put in execution without vie/atio:: 
of their natural rights, as fellow-creatures. Of theſe the 
ſuppreſſion of their public xvo:/77p is an infringment al- 
together violent and unwarrantable z and of which, as 
men, as Britons, as Chriſtians, and as proteſtants, we 
have every reaſon to be aſhamed, 


WetrE we to give the ſame toleration to the papiſts, 
which we now allow the proteſtant diflenters, we ſhould 
know the whole of what we Lare to fear from them. 
und is it not leſs formidable to have an open enemy to 
encounter, than one lurking in ambuſcade? Let them 
be regiſtred. All ſubjects ought to be regiſtred. Let 
them, as all other denominations, worſhip with open 
doors. It will then be known, what is tranſacted in 
their religious aſſemblies. Places of public worthip 


ought to be open, not only on political accounts; but 
like wiſe 
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likewiſe for the admiſſion of all, who may accidentally 
come with the view of joining with them, 


Ir, inſtead of this, we chooſe to perſecute the papiſts, 
we ſhall accompliſh their utmoſt aut t. A little mo- 
leſtation from the government is the very culture, every 
ſet, who build their ſcheme on any thing, beſides 
reaſon, defire *®. What would not our Methodiſts, our 
Moravians, and our Sandimonians, give for a few en- 
livening laſhes from the hand of authority? I know the 
perſon, who heard one of thoſe fanatics boaſt to a 
friend, of his having been “ gloriouſſy perſecuted” 
the day before; that is, of having ſome brick-bats' 
thrown at him, as he was holding forth in Moorfields 
on a joint- ſtool. 


CoxsibpE IX with myſelf our frivolous pretences 
for perſecuting the papiſts, and our general reluctancy 
to unlimited toleration; I cannot help looking upon 
popery as the univerſal religion ; as running a gregt way 
beyond its own territories, and eſtabliſhing its miſchie- 
vous oeconomy even in the ſuppoſed proteſſant domains. 
I have read a treatiſe (of CyiLLINGwoRTH's, if I re- 
member rightly) the purpoſe of which 1s, to ſhew, from 
facts, that all denominations have, one time or other, 
been per/ecutsrs of thoſe, who differed from them, ſome 
with more, ſome with lefs viruience, though none car- 
rying their rancor to any height to be named with that 
of popery. If ſo, the papiſis have a pretence, though 
I cannot lay equally juſt, for ſuppreſſing the proteflant 

K 3 worſhip, 
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See the Tale of a Tub, 4 
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worſhip, as well as aue for ſuppreſſing theirs, They 
may pretend to conclude from fa&s, that our principles 
lead us to uſe means for demoliſhing what they think 
the true religion. Therefore they are to ſuppreſs us, 
and we them, according as they, or we, chance to get 
the power into our hands. It ſeems therefore evident, 
that we cannot rationally confine ourſelves to the ſup- 
preſſion of popery, if we once aſſume the neceſſity of 
ſuppreſſing the public worſhip ef a ſect of religioniſte, 
on account of their being likely to exert themſelves in 
an hoſtile manner againſt us, whenever a favourable 


opportunity offers; for this, I doubt, is too much the 


diſpoſition of the bigotted part of all ſects; though in 
a degree much inferior, I ſuppoſe, to thoſe: of the po- 
piſn perſuaſion, Which renders it more neceſſary, not 
that we authoritatively and forcibly ſuppreſs their avor- 
/oip ; but that we keep a watchful eye upon them, and 
uſe all ift, fable means (wryarrantable ones at our peri!) 
for prevailing with them to relinquiſh what may ſtill. re- 
main of their hatred againf us. 


Ir toleration be in any degree reaſonable, it is necef- 
farily unlimited. If toleration is in no degree reaſonable, 
then I have a right to burn my neighbour, becauſe he is 
a heretic, that is, he differs from me, or holds princi- 
ples, which I call dangerous. But then he has as good 
a right to burn me, becauſe I am, to him, a heretic. 
. Nay, I have a right to burn myſelf, becauſe I cannot 
make myſelf believe all the articles, creeds, and con- 
feflions which conſtitute orthodoxy. If, on the con- 
trary, toleration, in any degree, be reaſonable, in ſuch 
manner, that neither I have a right to bur» my neigh- 
bour, nor he to burn me, nor I to burn myſelf, nor he 


to burn himſelf, on account of our not being able to 
{wallow 


— 


* 
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ſwallow forty articles, neither have we a right to buri 
one another, or ourſelves, becauſe we cannot get down 
thirty-nine, nor becauſe we cannot find throat enough 
even for the odd nine. For, if I have a right to burr 
my neighbour, or he to burn me, or I to burn myſelf, 
or he to burn himſelf, on account of want of belief; 


this right of burning muſt go through. If there be a 


right of burning at all, it is founded in the guilt of un- 
belief. Now the rejection of one article, or of a frac- 
tion of an article, is rea/ unbelief (as a grain of arſenick 
is poiſen, as really as a pound) conſequently infers a 
right of Burning. If, therefore, it be reaſonable to to- 
lerate one erroneous opinion, becauſe human cogniſance 
cannot reach opinions, it 1s neceſſary to tolerate any, and 
all opinions, ſo long as they continue mere opinions. 


Tur utmoR, therefore, that we can authoritatively 


do againſt popery (and that not worth doing) is to queſ- 


tion the papiſt, whether he has any deſign againſt the 

Hate; and to take whatever anſwer he pleaſes to give 
us, and that not upon cath, unleſs he pleaſes wolun- 
tarily to make oath ; for we have no right to demand 
any man's oath in juſtification of himſelf, till we have 
politive grounds of ſuſpicion-againſt him from his caun 
words or actions, not from vague conjectures concern- 
ing the ſuppoſed tenets of bis ſect or party, which do 
not always, nor generally, influence the practice of in- 
dividua's. 


CrrtsTIaniTY does not, any where, as I re- 
member, authoriſe double taxes on account of wrong 
opinions, religious, or political, nor ever draws its ar- 
guments from the fear of the conffable. We have no 
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reaſon to think its divine Author, or any of his apoſtles, 
ever applied to a jaſſice of the peace for a warrant to ſhut 
up a heathen chapel, or to apprehend and impriſon a 
priefl. Yet CarisT, and his apoſtles, got only e- 
ed, but knew, that their enemies ſought their blood; 
and would have it; and they knew the individuals, 
whoſe practice, not their ſpeculative principles merely, 
were dangerous and deſtructive. Is it from this mode- 
ration in a Caſe fo atrocious, that we draw our autho- 
rity for wi«lence in a matter ſo deubtful ? Is this our way 
of ſhewing ourſclves the followers of the meek and pa- 
tient Jeſus ? 


PzrxHarps it may be ſaid, There is a difference between 
the circumſtances of thoſe primitive times, and our, 
That Chriſt and his apoſtles left it to us to improve upon 
their plan; which accordingly we have done full co- 
piouſly, by adding a ſett of myſtic de&rines, they were 
too artlſi to think of, to be ſubſcribed in conſequence 
of an aſſumed eccleſiaſtical authority, which they forgot 
to eſtabliſh; not to mention hierarchies, pluralitics, 
commendams, rites, ceremonies, articles, creeds, confeſſions, 
kneclings, croſſings, ſpiritual lrdſhips, ſeats in legiſlative 
. aſſemblies, epiſcopal palaces, gilt chariots, princely re- 
venues, and ten thouſand other little matters both orna - 
mental and uſeful * ; which did not occur to them, but 

which 


The author can only mean here the R. Catholic eſta- 
bliſkment, For I am perſuaded every biſhop, every dean, 
and every rector of five hundred pounds per annum, is 
convinced in his own mind, that our church is perfectly 
well conſtituted ; which renders them 1o juſtly averſe to 
enquixies, and amendments. CRITO MiNnoOR. 
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which our more enlightened ages have found abſolutely 
neceſſary. 


Tr1s anſwer would be more plauſible, if it were 


not for a multitude of directions left by the Author of 
our religion, which unluckily ſeem to look quite the 
contrary way. But enough of this. 


To conclude all I ſhall fay on the enquiry into 
the propriety of ſuppreſſing popery by authority, I will 
only add, that, if I were an artful and corrupt fate 
man, and had occaſion for a convenient tub to throw 
out to the whale, I would ſet up the cry of the growth 
of popery, and draw away the attention of the people 
from my own conduct, to a purſuit after the papiſts, 
that they might overlook my real miſchief, while I kept 
them employed about what was imaginary; or of little 
comparative conſequence. 


Ox if I were an artful 4;4op, who wanted to call 


the people to ſee my zeal for the Lord“, I would fend 


circular letters to all the pariſh prieſts of my dioceſe, 


requiring an account of the maſs-houſes in each pariſh, 
and the number of worſhippers belonging to each of 
them, and would employ, not the ſpiritual weapon 
of meek reproof ; but the carnal one of a maſſy ſtaſf 


wielded by the brawny arm of a conſtable, which might. 


ſilence them, if it did not confute them. 


Ox if I were a lazy parſon, and did not chooſe the 
trouble of going to the houſes of my popiſh pariſhioners, 
| 5 WE... 
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2 Kings x. 16, 
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to reaſon with them on the abſurdity of the religion they 
profeſs; I would perhaps apply to the magi/rate, and 
deſire him to convince the prieſt by the compendious 
argument of a priſon; which would give an opportu- 
nity to his blinded followers to honour, perhaps to 
«worſhip him, for a martyr. The reader may judge how 
directly this would tend to the detaching of them from 
their principles, and to the conciliating of their minds to 


aur religion and government. 
Bur if I frcerely meant the rooting 4p of that helliſh 


_ deluſion; and delivering a ſett of unhappy bigots from 


the moſt miſerable ſpecies of ſlavery, viz. that of the 
mind, I would attack popery with the weapons of 


mildneſi, reaſon, and perſuaſion only; leaving all anjuſti- 


alle and unpromiſing methods to be uſed by thoſe, 


whoſe magnanimity, and ſagacity, inclined them to 
have recourſe to ſuch means *. 


I an defired to explain a little the following paſſage, 
vol. I. page 20. 


*« My opinion is, That England ought to make 
& no peace with France. Ceſfations of arms ſhe may. 
418 * 


* Toleration for the papiſts is no new propoſal. Dr. 
GAUDEN, in CROMWEL's time, propoſed liberty of con- 
ſcience for them; and indulgence for the Quakers, with 
reſpe& to oaths. The latter propoſal has paſſed into a 
law. And I own I can ſee no reaſon, why we ought not 
to wiſh, that the former likewiſe had, See the Biograpb, 


BENTL. SECUND. 


- 
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« It is our treaty-making, that undoes us; for a peace 
« with France ties up our hands, while thoſe of the 


66 enemy are at liberty. 


THERE is nothing extraordinary in the idea of two 
nations conſtantly at war, without any great conſump- 
tion made either of bod or treaſure. The piratical ſtates 
of Barbary are always in hoſtility with one kingdom or 
other; yet this hoſtility is rather negative than poſitive. 
The two ſtates are rather nat at peace, than actively at 
war. In a ſituation analogous to this ought the two 
great rival powers of Europe always to be, if we would 
be on a fair footing with our natural enemy. Whereas, 
hitherto, what with the ſuperiority of French fine/e to 
Engliſh honeſty, what with the advantage, the conti- 
nental religion has over ours, in lulling the conſciences 
of French ſtateſmen, who ſtick at no hoſtility of the 
covert kind, in times of peace, any more than of the 
open in times of war; we do find to our coſt, that tho? 
we have the advantage in war, they always conquer us 


in peace. 


Lr it be conſidered, whether it is more eligible, 
for the advantage of England, in the competition be- 
tween her and France, that we go on, as we have ge- 
nerally hitherto done, with ſeven years unſound peace, 
and ſeven years bloody war; or that we paſs the whole 
fourteen years, or the whole century, in a ſtate of 
open hoſtility, without any other activity on our fide, 
than what is neceſſary for keeping our enemy in re- 
ſpe, interrupting their trade, and profiting by that 
interruption, as we notoriouſly did in the laſt war in a 
manner before inconceivable. Whether, therefore, we 
ought not, when we laſt drew the ſword, to have 

K 6 thrown 
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thrown away the ſcabbard. Let thoſe, if ſuch there 
be, who think this ſounds harſh, remember, that what 
France has all along aimed, by all means, juſt, and 
unjuſt, to accompliſh, is the ſubduing of the Britiſh 
empire . To the reſtleſs ambition of that faithleſs 
people we owe our preſent inwo/ved and precarious con- 
dition, with all we have to fear (and what have we 
not to fear?) from ſuch a condition. What meaſures 
were we then obliged to keep with ſuch a people ? The 
queſtion is, whether France or England ſhall prevail. 
They are no more compatible, than Rome and Car- 
thage. One, or the other muſt fink +. So that no reſo- 
lutions on our part, againit ſuch an enemy, could have 
been juſtly pronounced too ſevere ; ſo often have they 
been the gratuitous aggreſſors, and ſo often have we 
been the ſufferers at their iniquitous hands. But this 
is the leaſt part of what I have in view. My dire& 
meaning, in propoſing a conſtant ſtate of war between 
England and France, is the prevention of miſchief. 


Hap wein the late war, followed Mr. P' wiſe 
direction, I mean, his #ninfiuenced dire clion, Not to 
66 ſend 


— 8 


* See Col BER T's grand ſcheme, 


+ The author means, I ſuppoſe, that if France ever 
comes to gain the aſcendancy, ihe will, of courſe, reduce 
England to the {tate of her pays conguis in Flanders; and 
that, if otherwiſe, it will be England's wiſdom (not to re- 
duce France to the condition of a province; but) to 
eircumſciibe her within due limits. 


CRlro Mixox. 
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© ſend one guinea, or one man to the continent“; 
but exerted our whele force in the naval way; we 
ſhould ſcarce, to ſpeak comparatively, bave felt the 
weight of the war. The advantages gained by our 
ſxcceeding to the whole of the commerce, from which we 
had excluded our enemies, would have been ſuch, 
that the var would have borne its own charges, and 
enriched the nation. A ſtate once reduced (and ſurely 
France muſt have been effeQually reduced, had we 
bent our whole force againſt her fleet, and her com- 
merce) is eaſily kept down. Our power, to keep 
our enemy in ſubjection, would have increaſed con- 
tinually, and in the ſame proportion their abiliry for 
reſiſtance would have decreafed. Add, that the charge 
of a reduced war, wholly naval, is inconſiderable, be- 
cauſe Jaid out almoſt wholly with Britiſh people. 


Tas very rage of our nobility and gentry, for mur- 
dering their money in France, is a confideration of no 
ſmall national conſequence, It 1s notorious, that few 
of our people of fortune can enjoy themſelves a year 
round in Eng/aad; and that the greateſt pleaſure our 
great folks know, is that of expoſing themſelves annually 
to the ridicule of the French ; who have, indeed, a 
proverbial right to laugh, as being the gainers by our 
extravagance (not only in living, while we are among 
them, but in the coſtly emplettes we make of their filks 
and bawbles) while they wiſely keep themſelves, and 
their money, at home; by which means it comes to 
paſs, that the annual account between us and France 
turns out on our fide dead 4%; on theirs clear gain, 


Were we in a ſtate of con/tant hoſtility with that crafty 
people, 
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people, this drain of our wealth would, of courſe, be 
Popped. © 


We are naturally ſuperior to France by ſea. And 
had we ſtudied oeconomy in our wars with that nation, 
we might with eaſe have kept up this ſuperiority, more 
effectually than we have, and might have had now in 
our paſſeſtton the immenſe treaſure we have wafed on 
tke continent. We might have reduced our reſtleſs and 
deſigning rival ſo low in commercial and naval power, 
that a very ſmall extra-charge would have ſecured us 
the advantages of their commerce added to our own, and 
kept them in a ſtate incapable of prejudicing us ; which 
we were, in duty, bound to ſee to, if we wiſhed well 
cither to our ow? intereſt, or to that of Europe in gene- 
ral. For experience ſhews, that there is but ane way 
of keeping France from troubling the general repoſe, viz. 
Diſabling her. But this was only practicable on the 
ſuppoſition of our continuing the hoſtility. Our granting 
that reſtleſs and deſigning people peace, is only giving 
them an opportunity of abuſing us by ſome cunning 
fetch, in negotiating, of recovering their ſtrength, of 
exhauſting our treaſure, of drawing our money into 
their country, of increaſing our national burden; and 
obliging us to go through the whole proceſs of ſubdu- 
ing them over and over, times without number. Had 
we continued the hoſtility with France in the naval way 
excluſively, from the duke of Mariborough's war, till 
now ; where muſt, by this time, have been the French 
commerce, their navy, their plantations * ? What 

ſhould 


| 
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Cardinal RIicHLIEU ſays expreſsly, While the 
« Englifh are maſters at ſca (not while they ſpend their 
| ſtrength 
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ſhould we have had at this hour, to dread from 
them ? 


InsTEAD of this happy ſtate, what is our proſpect; 
but the renewal of hoſtilities, as ſoon as it comes to be 
again in the power of our irreconcilable enemy. How 
little, in our preſent involved ſtate, war is to be deſired 
by us, I need not point out. One advantage however, 
we have above former times, viz, That his preſent 
M-—— ty (whom God preſerve) is not a native of the 
fatal continent. But our proſpects, as well as our re- 
troſpects, are, upon the whole, ſo little pleafing, I 
will here drop the ſubject of our danger from France, 
and proceed to another. 


BEIN requeſted to give ſome account of what I refer 
to in the twentieth and twenty-firſt pages of the firſt 
volume, the reader is welcome to it, as follows. 


| Azour twelve or fourteen years ago, when the 


Works of Lord BoLlixoRRORR were publiſhed, ſome 
gentle- 


— — 


— 


hes, Ah. 


ſtrength againſt windmills on the continent) © they can 
«© block up our [the French] harbours, interrupt our 
trade, deſtroy our fifberies, and ravage our coaſts.” 
And ſee, in the London Chronicle, Ne, 1466, a copy of 
a Letter from EDwaRD ALLEN Eſq; Britiſh conſul at 
Naples, to the Duke of NEWCASTLE, dated Naples, Aug. 
17th 1742, which ſhews, from fact, what revulſion a pro- 
per application of naval force would, in the late, and for- 
mer wars, have made from the French army on the con- 
tinent, and proves, that, according to Cx1iTo's doctrine, 
vol. I. pages the 12th and 14th, attacking the French 
with land- forces is the leaſt effectual as well as the moſt 


expenſive method of annoying them. 
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gentlemen of the deiſtical communion, became, on a 
ſudden, fo elated with the ſucceſs, they expected to 
their cauſe from the bold attacks made by that noble- 
man on the authority of Scripture (in demoliſhing which 
he ſeemed diſpoſed to overthrow the whole credit of 
hiſtory) that they began publicly to exult over all thoſe, 
who were leis ſtruck with his lordſhip's arguments, than 
themſelves ; crying out, © Where is your Bible now?“ 
I was not, for my part, much more moved by this vic- 
toryleſs triumph, than the admirers of SyaxesPEAR 


were, when the Scotch critic bawled out in the pit, 
after the repreſentation of the tragedy of Deuglaſe, 
* Whare's aw yeer Shaukſpeers noo, lauds ?” 


T nap occaſion, about the ſame time, to write to Dr. 
HarEs; and, mentioning the then late publication, I 
propoſed to his conſideration, whether it might not 
be uſeful to have ſome public enquiry made by able 
writers into the points, his lordſhip had chiefly dwelt 
on: For that fence on the fide of thoſe whoſe belief of 
Scripture was not ſhaken, would look ſuſpicious of a 
conſciouſneſs, that their cauſe was inagfenſible. The 
good doctor entered warmly into this view. Many 
circular letters were written; printed plans handed 
about ; and meetings held, at which biſhops, and eminent 
perſons of the laity aſſiſted; and printers and bookſellers 
attended. My hope was, to have got a Grand Afeci- 
ation formed, conſiſting of perſons conſpicuous for 
their characters, and tations, who could eaſily have pro- 
cured the aſſiſtance of all the able pens in the three 
kingdoms for carrying on a periodical publication in 
ſupport of virtue and truth; and had it in their power 
to give a general turn to the ſentiments and manners of 


twenty 
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twenty millions of people. The perſons of rank, who 
ſeemed to me moſt fincerely defirous of promoting this 
deſign, were an illuſtrious female character, and a noble 
lord, who at that time preſided over the education of a 
young family of ſupreme dignity. Thele two eminent 
perſons have, fiace, been treated by ſome among us in a 
manner particularly gentee/. I cannot ſay, however, 
that I have eſteemed them the leſs for their ſeeming 
deſirous of promoting a ſcheme, which, in my humble 
opinion, might have anſwered ends as valuable, as thoſe, 
which were the objects of the famous Mixority- aſſoci- 
ation, 


I rad likewiſe conceived the idea of another wor to 
be carried on under the ſame umbrage, viz. a com- 
plete Syfem of political knowledge, drawn from hiſtory 
and biography, antient and modern, from the beſt poli- 
tical writings of all ages and countries, wich whatever 
could be obtained by ſearching records, memoirs, ſtate- 
papers, negotiations, law - books, codes, antient and mo- 
dern, obſervations of travellers, treatiſes on government, 
commerce, and all manner of ſubjects connected with 
them, &c. the whole to be digeſted in the briefeſt man- 
ner under heads, and printed, or, if not, at leaſt avritten 
out fair into volumes, for the uſe of the then H— x 
appar — t (whom God preſerve!) that, in all caſes of 
difficulty, He might have ſomewhat more certain to 
depend on, than the precarious and contradictory 
counſels of men, who might be themſelves m;/aken, or 
might be intereſted to deceive Him. 


SOLOMON has been generally thought a man of tole- 
rable ſenſe for his times. He obſerves, that there is 
nothing zexw under the Sun. If this be true, it ſeems 

manifeſt, 
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manifeſt, that there is no method ſo /afe for judging of 
the probable ect of propoſed meaſures, as to find what 
effect the ſame, or /imilar meaſures have produced on 
ſimilar occafions. Nor is there any way of judging, 
with ſo much certainty, of the fate of nations and 
kingdoms, as comparing them with thoſe which have 
reſembled them the neareſt. The politician's buſineſs 
is, therefore, to endeavour to obtain, in the eaſieſt and 
ſureſt manner, the knowledge of the greateſt num- 
ber and variety of the moſt important and edifying 
Facts. 


SUPPOSE a particular d:/ideratum in agitation, as, for 
inſtance, Proper means for lowering the price of proviſions, = 
on a ſudden, unaccountably enhanced ; had the k——, 
or the m ry, at hand a political The/awrzs, digeſted 
in the manner above propoſed; on turning to a few 
words in the Index, the policy of a variety of fates, both 
antient and modern, with regard to the means of pro- 
ducing, keeping up, or reſtoring plenty and cheapneſs 
of every ſpecies of proviſions, might be quickly collected 
into one view, and ſomewhat / to be adopted, drawn 
from thence ; and ſo of every particular relating either 
to peace or war. -I own, I thought, no method was more 
likely to furniſh a complete political Repertorium, the 
true Sibylline book, than for a cluſter of Macenas's to 
engage all the able men of an age in ſuch a work ; their 
labours to be rewarded by the public; this I ſay, was 
my poor opinion: but (dis aliter viſum) the great folks 
had other-guiſe ſchemes in their heads, than waking 
mankind avi/e and good, or nations great and Happy. All 
this they conſidered as romantic and viſionary. For my 
own part, I take ſhame to myſelf ; I was weak enough 
to begin to think, on ſeeing ſome few diſtinguiſhed BY 
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ſons enter into theſe views, that even my lowlineſs 
was born to contribute ſomewhat to the good of my 
country. The reader may laugh, if he pleaſes. I 
expoſe my own weakneſs, by way of ſelf-puniſhment ; 
and therefore frankly own, I did, at that time, as much 
pleaſe myſelf with the proſpect of ſetting on foot a 
uſeful ſcheme, by which I ſhould at my death leave 
my country indebted to me, as an ambitious commo- 


ner does with the proſpect of a peerage. 


To be uſeful only within the ſphere of a private 
ſubject, I thought but a poor and common praiſe. 
The romantic turn of mind, I was born with, of eſtt- 
mating men according to their perſonal qualifications, 
and the importance they make themſelves of to their 
fellow-creatures, by their ſervices, has ſo abuſed me, 
that I have often ſaid, I ſhould chooſe rather to be 
poor SwirLEY , than a duke. And my ambition 
was to have been the firſt propoſer of an aſſociation as 
uſcful toward the promoting of a right way of thinking 
and living, as the laudable ſociety in the Strand has 
proved for attaining its valuable (tho* 4% valuable) 


objects +. Some of my friends told me, I was as 
Utopian 


—KCWM——A_ 


- * The projedtor of the very reſpectable Society of Arte, 
Manufactures, and Commerce. 


+ Perhaps ſome good-natured critic may alledge, that 
the author writes, in this and other parts of his book, 
pretty often in the firff perſon; which in ſpeech is leſs 
graceful, Let ſuch remember, that CR1TO is nobody; and 
that an an9ymoys writer has a right to ſay of himſelf * 
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Utopian as the Speator, in the projects he tells us 
he formed, for the public good. The event proved 
how much they were in the right. This affair was, 
however, the occaſion of a valuable publication, which 
had not otherwiſe been thought of, viz. Dr. LzLaxp's 
View of the Deiflical Writers. But, how far fort 
did this come, of what was propoſed, and muſt have 
followed from the execution of my ſcheme, in its full 
extent, had zhey come cordially into it, whoſe duty 
it was to promote every public-ſpirited ſcheme? It 
is indeed ſcarcely poſſible to imagine any one valu- 
able national purpoſe, but what might have been ob- 
tained by a conſtellation of illuſtrious characters united 
upon principles of diſintereſted virtue and univerſal 
benevolence, determined to employ their beſt powers 
for the advantage of their country. Heu pietas] heu 
priſca fides! an urquam longo poſt tempore? Happy 
age, if ever England ſhould behold ſuch a phæno- 
menon |! 


I 1D not then know the world, nor thoſe, who make 
the moſt noiſe in it, ſo well as I do now. If I had, 
J ſhould have ſaved myſelf ſome trouble, expence, 
and diſappointment: for I ſhould have concluded 
that the majority of that rank were ſo happily diſpoſed, 
that nothing was likely to engage them to aſſociate, 
but ſome object ſuitable to heir fort of magnanmity, 

as 


— — — 


he pleaſes. See the Spectator, Tatler, Guardian, Free- 
bolder, &c. Had not Sir W. TEMPLE, Biſhop BURNET, 


&c. put their names to their writings, their egotiſms had 
not been egotiſms. 
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as a cock-match, a horſe-race, the preſervation of the 
game, or the preſeryation of the court-places ®, 


P:xHays the great might take diſguſt againſt the 
propoſal of a public · ſpirited aſſociation, on account of 
that part of it, which related to an enquiry into the 
authority of Scripture, in order to the defence of it, 
if found defenfible. It is certain, that thoſe old- 
fiſhioned writers do not treat the rich and the mighty 
in a very courtly manner; which might perhaps (if 
It can be ſuppoſed, that perſons of quality know 
what is in the Bible) render them averſe to any trou- 
ble about a ſett of authors, to whom they might think 


themſelves but little obliged, 
THrose 


* How clearly would the grandees of the preſent times 
demonſtrate their ſuperiority to thoſe, whole want of pub- 
lic-ſpirit Cx1To here expoſes, if they would at once take 
the hint, and form a Grand Aſſoeiation for the above. 
mentioned and other truly noble purpoſes, and carry them 
into ſuch effect, as to give a ſalutary turn to the preſent 
diſmal ftate of affairs! Suppoſe a total new example ſet 
up, of ſerving their country in the great offices of ſtate, 
without fee or reward ; of diſcountenancing gaming, bet- 
ting, rooking, jockeying, horſe-racing ; of ſuperiority to 
luxury and pride; of confining their notions of greatneſs 
to greatneſs of mind ; of chooſing rather to be admired for 
their contempt of magnificence, than for their magnifi- 
cence itſelf; of walking on foot with one ſervant behind 
tier, after the manner of the Dutch ſtateſmen in Sir 
WILLIAM TEMPLE's time; of now, reader, why 


would you rouſe me out of fo pleaſing a dream? 
Cairo MINOR, 
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Tuos grave gentlemen, the prophets and apoſtles, 
tell us, for inſtance, that the great are much given to 
oppreſſing the poor , and proſecuting them with li- 

lawſuits. That they are wife in their own 
conceit Þ, full of violence, and given to anſwer rough- 
ly ©, That they are apt to glory in their riches and 
their might , to put their truſt in them, and ſay to 
their ſouls, Take your eaſe, eat, drink, and be merry ; 
you have much goods laid up for many years e; that 
they fare ſumptuouſly every day f, while they think 
the poor ought to be content with the crumbs which 


fall from their tables © ; that riches are deceitful, and 


choke the word ®; that great men are not always 


wiſe 


2 Racking the rents of their lands, 

Not in other people's, 

When their tailors dun them. 

« To plead privilege. 

A round ſum in the funds, got by ſtock jobbing, 
f Witneſs the Minority-club at Almack's. 


E As when an artificial famine prevails through the at - 
{ ention and fore-thought of faithful and wile rulers. 


*The great, in a certain country, prevent this, by never 
kearing it, 
| CRrITO MINOR, 
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aut men. That wicked men are often rich and 
thriving i. They even forbid us to accept the perſon 
of the rich *. They accuſe the great folks of ſpending 
their lives in mirth and joy !; negleCting all that is 
ſerious; and ſaying to God, Depart from us: we deſire 
not the knowledge of thy ways ; what is the Almighty 
that we ſhould ſerve him, or what profit ſhall we have, 
if we pray ® to him? They tell us, that divine ven- 
geance awaits the worthleſs rich. That they ſhall 
be cut off in a moment. That the mighty are to be 
put down from their ſeats, and they of low degree to 
be exalted” ; that the hungry are to be filled, and 
the rich ſent empty away e; that it is not the great, 

and 


i This is much the ſame, as ſaying, rich and thri- 
ving men are often wicked. 


k That is, to treat the great knave with any more me- 
zagement than the poor one, 


1 At the opera, the play, and Mrs. Cornellys's aſ- 
ſembly; after which, at Mrs. Cornellys's aſſembly, the 
play, and the opera ; then at Bath, Tunbridge, and 
Newmarket ; and laſtly, at Newmarket, Tunbridge, and 
Bath. 


Therefore the inhabitants of one end of a certain 
town, go to cards, when thoſe of the other go to prayers. 


= This means, I doubt, ſomewhat worſe, than the 
taking in of the Outs, and turning out the Ins. 


* And this means a more ſerious game, than that of 
filling the patriots with the public money, and diſmiſſing 
thoſe, who have already made their fortunes, 


CRITO Minox, 
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and the rich, but the poor in ſpirit, and rich in faith, 
| whom God has choſen p. That it is as eaſy for a 
| camel to go through the eye of a needle, as for a rich 
| man to enter into the kingdom of Heaven 4. The 
[| fame uncourtly writers denounce woes on the rich, the 
| full, and the laughers; for that they have already re- 
| 
? 


ceived all the conſolation, they are to have*; and that 
hereafter they ſhall hunger, and weep, and how). That 
they, who will be rich, fall into temptation and a ſnare, 
and into many fooliſh, and hurtful luſts*, which drown 


ö men in deſtruction, and perditiont; for the love of 
; money is the root of all evil. In ſhort, they tell us, 
that 


We know, who will have thoſe, whom He does not 
choole. 


if IIt is curious to obſerve the difference between this 
| world and the next. In one, riches are a hindrance to 
| advancement ; in the other, nothing can be dens without 
| them. Our prudent men think there is no time like the 


preſent. 


| If they be contented with this, ought not their mo- 
| defty to be commended ? 


| The luſt of power, and the luſt of the public money. 


t Will ſend them to that place, which the polite court- 
chaplain did not chooſe to mention before a quality-au- 
dience. 


v Which is the cauſe of the love of the poſts and places, 


in n which the great are ſo eager to /erve their country. 
CxiTo Mixos, 
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that at the laſt awful period, it will be chiefly the great, 
and the rich, and the mighty, that will call upon the 
rocks, and the mountains, to fall on them, and hide 
tea from the face of the tremendous Judge, 


o is plain, that theſe ſame prophets and apoſtles. 
were neither dukes, earls, nor lord biſhops. And as 
they have thought fit to caſt a ſlur on the great; the 
great have, I ſuppoſe, thought fit to be even with them, 
by giving little heed to any thing they have faid, 
Which concludes this head, 


Sou readers are ſorry, I find, that Ca ro ſhould 
have beſtowed time and trouble on rooting up Mr. 
Rovsszav's ſcheme (if it can be called a ſcheme) of 
education, They wiſh, that other matter, more edi- 
fying, on the ſame ſubject, had filled up that part 
of the ſecond E/ay, which is beſtowed upon the re- 
veries of a whimſical writer, who does not ſeem to 
have conſidered, whether his ſcheme had either N. 
cability, or coherence. | 


Happ Mr. Rovsstav's writings drawn no more 
of the general attention, than they would, if I had 
been to decide upon their merits, it had been Jong 
enough before I ſhould have troubled myſelf, or the 
public, about them, But when I obſerved the ge- 
neral applauſe heaped without meaſure, or diſcretion, 
upon one of the moſt unſubſtantial authors, of this, 
or any age; I thought a brief examination of his 
weightieſt performance was attempting a public ſer- 
vice. And I own I wrote not ſo much againſt 
RovssEAv, as againſt his unreaſonable admirers. 


You II. L Monz 


— 9 50 wen — „ 
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Mos eſpecially, when the public applauſe became 


fo ferious, as to put people on making actual experi- 


ments of his tricks; I begun to think it was time, 


that ſomebody ſhould appear in favour of poor children, 


who were likely to be rained by being managed in a 
manner fo fantaſtical and capricious. 


Ws have been publicly told of parents, who have, 
in conſequence of Mr. Rouss A u's directions, re- 
ſolved to let their young maſters and miſſes roll on 
the ground all day long, from the coal-hole to the 
Pig-ſty, and from the pig: ſty to the coal hole, till 
they arrived at Mr. Rousstau's magical twelfth 
year, when they are to be firſt treated as reaſonable 


creatures. And I have been informed, that a lady- 


mother, an admirer of the Emilian method of edu- 
cation, actually wrote to the philoſopher of Geneva 
a letter of thanks for the great edification her ladyſhip 
had received from his profound work; aſſuring him, 

ſhe ſo entirely agreed with his notions, that her daughter 
was eleven years and eleven months old that bleſſed 
day, and had never heard (ſhe hoped) that there was a 
God; much leſs any thing of her duty to remember 


her Creator 1 in the days of her youth. 
THESE particulars ſeemed to me to be carrying the 


jeſt rather too far. And as it was not eaſy to gueſs 
what r our admiration for the celebrated 


Roussza u might run us to in ſpoiling our children, 
our 


n 
N — ——_—— * 
— —— 


* The celebrated ROUSSEAU; his "IE prænomen; 
as the. ARISTIDES, che good PHOCION, the great 
ALEXANDER, 
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our management of whom before was but too carele/s ; 
I thought it was worth while to put in a caveat 
againſt the intrododtion of -whims mann 
an | | 


Hay I foreſeen, or coutd 3, or nnn 
ned, the behaviour, which has lately aſtoniſhed even 
thoſe, who had the loweſt opinion of Rouss zau; I 
ſhould have thought him, and his book, leſs worthy 
of my attention, than I did. For I ſhould have ex- 
pècted, that ſuch conduct of the author would, of courſe, 
render the production harmleſs; and ſhould have truſted 
to the common ſenſe of mankind for the rejection of 
what was written by a perſon capable of behaving in 
a manner ſo extravagant and unaccountable, 


Nor to enter into the merits of the difpute between 
thoſe two gentlemen, the character of one of whom 
I have for many years known to be wholly inconſiſtent 
with the leaſt diſpoſition to any thing mean, or un- 
generous; I will only leave to the reader's deciſion, 
whether much deference is due to the unexperimented 
ſpeculations of a writer on a moral ſubject (education), 
whoſe morals have ſuffered him to treat his acknow- 
ledged beſt friend, and patron, ungratefully, about a 
jeft, of which he had no reaſon to ſuſpect his friend 
was the author, and which, though he had, was by 


—— a 


ALEXANDER, the divine Prize the ſubtle dodtar, the 
ſeraphic doctor, the irræfragable doctor, &c. 
BENTL, SECUND. 
L 2 | — no 
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no means a ſufficient foundation for ingratitude, If 
this behaviour of Rovssgawv is to be aſcribed, as Mr. 
Hv u ſeems. to think, to a cervelle demontee, it 15 ma- 
nifeſt, {till leſs attention is due to bis opinions. Let. 
us then conclude this ſubje, as the clergy Go their 
ſermons, with a word of application. 


Fon hence, my Chriſtian brethren, we may learn 
the weakneſs of beſtowing, raſhly, and thoughtleſsly, 
exorbitant applauſes on. ſuch writers, as have nothing 
to recommend them, but a ſuppoſed brilliancy of Ae; 
and that (excepting poetry) every book preſented to 
the public ought to conſiſt of ſomewhat more ſubſtantial ' 


than en cream. 


A FRIEND writes to me, that he is afraid, Jeſt my 
propoſals to the good people of the twentieth century, 
for retrenching the zumber and verbęſity of their laws, 
ſhould, by ſome readers be thought impracticable. Law- 
makers have ſo long been accuſtomed to think they 
ſecure the obſervance of their laws by this means; it 
will not, he imagines, be eaſy to draw them from their 
old notions and methods of proceeding. Yet we do 
certainly know, that, in general, the beſt regulated 
ſtates have had the ebe, and brigſaſt laws. The an- 
tients univerſally, and, among the moderns, the king | 
of Pruſſia, have.ſhewn themſelves to be, on this point, 


of Cairo's opinion. 


N . I think, be a oreater miſtake than 
the notion, our law-makers have generally entertained, 
viz. That a mwititude of particulars enumerated, terids 


to ſecure the obſervance of the law, and to prevent 
; evaſions, 
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evaſions. This very multiplication of particulars is pre. 
ciſely what opens the way for eva; becauſe it is im- 
poſſible to enumerate a// particulars ; and then, wherever 
one article 1s /z/+ out, there is an opportunity for defeat- 
ing the end of the law. 


PsRHaPs it may be anſwered, That, after the enu- 
meration of fifty thouſand particulars, it is uſual to 
ſum up the whole intent and meaning of the law 
in a general concluſion ; by which means the defici- 
encies in the particular enumeration are ſuppoſed to 
be filled up, and all holes to creep out at (to uſe the 
common, but expreſſive phraſe) are effectually ſtopped. 
But does not the nece/ity of uſing general and compre- 
henſive phraſes, after the moſt verboſe accumulation of 
particulars, ſhew the. juſtneſs of what I am obſervirg, 
of the inutility of an endleſs multiplication of words? 
If, after the moſt enormous verboſity, the law is not 
complete without a general and comprehenſive conclu- 
ſion; who would not be glad to fave a million or two 
of aſcleſs words? * 5 


Even in our enormous and incomprehenſible maſs 
of law, there are ſome compends. A court may deter- 
mine a particular to be a zui/ance, -which is not for- 
mally ſpecified in any flatute. Why ſhould not this 
practice be general? Why ſhould not a jury have power 
"to decide on matters of property, and all other concerns 
between man and man, accordingly as the matter ap- 


pears to common ſenſe, without their being puzzled, and 
L 3 diſtracted 


— — — OY - 


* Anf, A Lawyer would not. 
CRITO MixoR. 


— 
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diſtracted by the counſellors at the bar, or the judges on 

the bench, explaining the inexplicable ſenſe of the 

Jaw. What is the value of /aw, otherwiſe than as it 

is, or ought to be, founded in juſtice ? It is the wreſting 

of the lago to the caſe, or of the cafe to the la, that 

produces the whole miſchief. Honeſt common ſenſe will 

not be auręſted. She will decide impartially, if left to 

herſelf free and untrammelled. But ſach is the preſump- 

tuous diſpoſition of man, that we are ever applying our 

artificial improvements. Our theologians ®, according- 

ly, have improved the lain ſenſe of Scripture into a 

ſyſtem of myſteries and contradictions. Our phyſicians 

will overload nature with their innumerable heterogene- 
ous mixtures, and prevent, inſtead of helping, her efforts 

for relief; and our lawyers will hamper and confound 
common ſenſe by an endleſs multiplication of uſeleſs and 

miſchievous intricacies. Thus we beſtow great labour, 

not to gain, but to defeat ourſelves of our purpoſes, 


On thoſe paſſages, in my Dedication to the good 
people of the twentieth-century, which ſpeak of the ne- 
ceſſity of having the members of the houſe of commons 
reſporfible to their conſtituents (which the very nature of 
delegated power ſuppoſes) a friend writes, That, in a 
certain country, the majority of the perſons commiſ- 
ſioned to tranſact the public buſineſs, ſo far from con- 
ſidering themſelves as acccuntable to their conſtituents, 
are maſters of their conſtituents, and ſet them at 
defrance, They are, he ſays, a combination of men 
; L a7 confiderable 


* 


Wy of had La. * * * 


* The popiſb undoubtedly. It is well known how 
plain and intelligible the protefant creeds, articles, and 
confeffions are. CriTo MINOR, 
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eonſiderable by their wealth. They have got into 
their hands the power of commanding their own 
elections, and thoſe of their friends. If electors pretend 
to oppoſe their ſchemes, or to vindicate their own rec. 
dom of voting, they threaten them with expulſion from 
the lands they farm of them; or with loſs of the 
places they hold; or with litigious /awy/vits; or they 
ofter them a temptation, which they know their poverty 
will not reſiſt, Are ſuch electors free ? 


How happy it is for us, that the countrv, of which 
my friend ſpeaks, is not England ! A French writer 
ſays, The Engliſh are only free for a feav months in every 
ſeptenary of years. But, if the above were our dread- 
ful caſe, we could not be faid to be free even once in 
ſeven years. If we were not free in chooſing at leaſt 
the majority of our repreſentatives; we might be ſaid to 
be even now enflaved, and actually under. oligarchy ; 
not limited monarchy. Now, for my part, I ſhould as 
ſoon chooſe to live under one Roman, Sicilian, or Phe- 
rzan tyrant, as under the 7hirty tyrants of Athens, and 
as ſoon under the 74irty tyrants of Athens, as under 
eight hundred tyrants in the country my friend refers 
to. I ſay, therefore, again, How happy is it for us, 
that the country, of which my friend ſpeaks, is nt 
England! 


" A GENTLEMAN, who thinks Cxiro has ſhaken the 
foundations of Optimiſm, is puzzled, he ſays, for anti- 
optimiſtical topics of conſolation under the diſtreſſes of life. 
And, if one reader is, on Cxiro's plan, at a loſs, 
perhaps others may. Upon the common ſcheme, that 
whatever is, is right, he uſed to comfort himſelf, and 
others, with the common conſiderations, 'That all 

L 4 things 


— — . — 
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things are under the Divine government; and therefore 


whatever happens muſt be agreeable to His vill, and fo 
forth, But, according to Cx 1To's repreſentation, the 
preſent ſtate of man is different from, and, in many in- 


ſtances, oppoſite to the Divine will, and intention. How 


then are we, ſays my friend, to comfort ourſelves, and 


others, under diſtreſſes brought on by an inviſible ty- 


ranny, againſt the ſupreme will, and from which the uni- 
verſal Governor does not deliver us? 


To make readers eaſy on this head, I adviſe them 


to lay no ſtreſs on 7//-founded conſiderations ; as, That 
all is for the 3%. This maxim is, as, I think, I have 
proved, falſe. It is not certain, that it is for the be/t, 
that your promiſing ſon of twelve years old is cut off, 
and with him your hopes of pleaſure laſting as 


your life. It had, without all doubt, been Seiter, 


that he had lived, and proved the joy and comfort 
- of your age, as well as an ineſtimable member of 


ſociety ; nor is there any thing inconſiſtent in ſup- | 


' poſing, that the child, you have loſt, would have pro- 
ved fo, Nor is it a proper argument for ſubmiſſion, 


That all things are in the Hate, in which the Divine 


eviſdem and goodneſs would have them. For neither is 
this true. The Supreme Governor ſees more particu- 


lars awrong, and contrary to his intention, than we have 
a conception of. Nor is it a proper topic of conſola- 
tion, That afflictions come from God, and are intended 
for our trial and improvement. For the promiſcuous di- 


ſtreſſes of life may much more properly be ſaid to come 
from the Author of Evil, than from the Father of Mer- 
cies, And they often prove the natural cauſe of hinder- 
ing our progreſs in virtue, and are to us inaucements to 

vice, For this is a fallen word. Tas 
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Tax proper topics of confilaian.” x upon Catre's 
ſcheme, are ſuch as the following, That the preſent 
| fate, though acknowledged to be truly and property 
diſtreſsful, and diſadvantageous for virtue, will be but 
of Hot duration. That, though afii#ions are real 
evils, and, in many inſtances, produce nothing, but 
hurtful erg, they are not laſting, becauſe life 
itſelf will ſoon be over. That though the imma- 
ture death of our valuable friends and relations is a real 
matter of grief, and.a 4%, in many. inſtances, 209 away 
made up -to us either here, or hereafter (becauſe our 
Happineſs might have been on the whole greater, had 
they lived) yet we have a proſpect of /#ficzent happineſs 
remaining after all dequ&iors, (though the deduRtions 
are rea/ly ſuch) if it be not our ww7 egregious fault. 
That religion propoſes a poſitive reward to all, who 
behave well in this preſent ſtate. And we know, that 
It is good behaviour, to do our duty, and not ſuffer 
our attention to be interrupted by any thing, that may 
happen to us either of an agreeable or diſagreeable 
kind. That we, who at preſent groan under the ty- 
ranny of the Enemy, ſhall quickly be ſet at liberty,” and 
mall come under the immediate government of the 
One Supreme, when we ſhall, if found worthy, bad 2. 


final farewell to vice and miſery. 


* I aw miſtaken, if theſe be not as &b/artia/ topics. 
of conſolation, as the common ones, which are founded: 


in a falſe repreſentation of things. 


A Friexd deſires, I would explain a little more 
particularly how I underſtand our ſpecies's extraordi- 
nary wickedneſs (Vol; II. p. 157.) as owing to Sa- 
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| TAN's having, by phyſical or mechanical means, cor- 
rupted and poiſoned the elements, and conſequently 
our bodies, which has produced a fatal aggravation of 
paſſions and appetites ; how, I ſay, this is to be un- 
derſtood as brought about, in our ſpecies; by Sar Ax, 
While Sa rAx's wickedneſs is not to be aſcribed to any 
cauſe foreign to himſelf. Why, ſays he, are awe to be 
conſidered as debauched by Saran; while Sa rA is 


to be thought of as /e/-tempted, /e//-depraved ? 


Ix anſwer to this, be it obſerved, that there are va- 
rious particulars, in which our ſpecies Ai ers widely 
from that of the rebel-angels; which allows, if not re- 
quires, a different account to be given of the manner, 
in which they, and we, come to be, at preſent, in a 


ſtate of remarkable degeneracy from virtue. 


We come into exi/ence with various wrong caſts of 
diſpoſitior,, various inclinatious peculiarly d;/advantage- 
ons to that, for which we were made, viz. wvirtze. We 
do not know, nor ſuppoſe, that the rebel angels, or any 
other order of moral agents, beſides, came into ex- 
ence under ſuch peculiarly unfortunate circumſtances, 
It is this phænomenon, that is to be accounted for. 
And the account I give of it, ſeems plauſible. Again, 
the aſtoniſhing pitch of wickedneſs, arrived at by many 
of our ſpecies i in a few years, requires a peculiar account 
to be given of it. It is not to be wondered at, that 
beings, who have forſaken virtue, and, for many' ages 
given themſelves to the ſtudy and practice of vice, 
ſhoald accompliſh themſelves highly in wickedneſs. 
We are but of yeſterday. Sar Ax, and his angels, may, 
for what we know, be f/ty thou/and years of age. 


Tur 
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Tu whole hiſtory of our world's coming under 
the influence of a ſett of rebellious ſpirits, is a matter of 
mere reve/ation, without which we ſhould not have had 
the leaſt idea of it (though, now we have it, we can 
ſolve by it many otherwiſe unſurmountable difficulties); 
and as revelation informs us, that we are, in our preſent 
ſtate, grievous ſufferers by means of this hoſtility ; it is 
but natural to account for the ſtrange phenomenon of 
our coming into exiſtence in a ſtate pecu/tarly unfavourable 
to virtue, by charging it on Him, who is the cauſe of fo 
much other peculiar diſtreſs and diſadvantage to our un- 
happy ſpecies. Were there no inſtance of any indivi- 
dual's coming to be violently paſſionate, or outrageouſly 
libidinous, otherwiſe than through long habit, there 
would not be the ſame reaſon for having recourſe to a 
foreign cauſe in accounting for the diſpoſitions we ob- 
| ſerve in many of our ſpecies. But “our paſſions ſeem” 
(as I have obſerved, page 160 of this volume) © many 
of them, to be, even at their f-/ appearance, and 
«© before they can have received any wrong caſt, or any 
«© aggravation from education, or from habit, much 
*« more violent, than is nece//ary.”” This wonderful 
circumſtance has accordingly ſuggeſted to ſome authors, 
the ſtrange notion, That the human mind muſt have 
exiſted in ſome former ſtate, in which it contracted a 
certain /abes mali, which accordingly appears, at its ſirit 
eutrance into this world, and is, through the whole of 
life, with great difficulty, often not at all, reſtrained 
within the bounds of decency. Whether Cr1To's ſo- 
lution is not more conſiſtent with reaſon and Scripture 
than this aſſumed, and phantaſtical pre-exiſteace, is 
ſubmitted, 
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A $1NCERE friend expreſſes fome anxiety, leſt what 
I fay (Vol. II. p. 68.) in contempt of human inventions 
in religion, for which people are infinitely more zea- 
lous than for divine trutb, ſhould appear to the ſaper- 
ficial part of readers, or be maliciouſly conſtrued by the 
#[l-natured, as a deſigned reflexion on religion. As to 
the many readers, who may be proweted by the ſevere 
truths contained in theſe two little volumes ; I look for 
nothing from them, but mi/repre/entation. But, if any 
perſon ſhould be really in doubt about Criro's 
regard for ſacred truth, let him only conſider, whether 
It is likely, that an author would labour to explain 
what he 4di/bereved. And let him particularly peruſe 
the following pages, viz. Vol. I. p. 133, 134, 135, 
277, 278, 279, 280. Vol. II. p. 105 to 119, and 
the whole fourth Eſſay; and then let Candor pronounce, 
whether any writer can ſhew more ſincere reſpect for 
"Holy Scripture. As to the inventions of men, Cx Tro 
has only to ſay, Jesus he knows, and Paul he 
„knows; but who is the Roman pontif ? Who is the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury? Who is ATHanasius, CaL- 
vin, WHITFIELD, SANDLIMAN, MUGGLETON, Zix- 


ZENDORFF ? 


Jo fill up a few more pages, and bring theſe two 
volumes to nearly the ſame /ize, I will here add ſome 
detached and miſcellaneous paragraphs, on en 


W with che foregoing. 
* 


Tus author of Bzx1TisH kasse thinks, wich 
Cr1To, that this conſtitution is chiefly in danger of 


falling into erifocracy. © Have we not (ſays he) as 
& much, 
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«« much, or perhaps more, to fear from the ambition 
of ſome great ſubjects, than from that of any ſove- 
rain whatever? Ought not the one to be as much 
«« guarded againſt as the other? Is the marriage act“ 
(fee Cairo, Vol. I. p. 41.) © in every reſpe& compa- 
t ble with our form of government, &c. Intro. page 
XXV111. 
7 * 

© Taz Whigs brought in a bill (2 and 3 Anne, c. 18.) 
for preventing placemen from ſſtting in the houſe of 
commons. It was thrown out.. Another of the ſame ' 
kind, brought in afterwards, paſſed in one houſe, 
and was rejected in the other. An attempt was made 
to the ſame purpoſe (as above obſerved, Vol. II. p. 27- ) 
in the time of Sir RonRRT WaLyeoLe of patriotic 


memory. Rejected. Will this propoſal ever be . 
<ived? I cannot anſwer : but I can anſwer what will 


be the event, if it ſhould. 
* 
Auziriouvs men have no true friends. For all 
ſee plainly, that they think of nothing, but their gun 
advancement ; and that, if they ſhew any ſeeming re- 
gard for any perſon, it is merely from #/4 views, and 
with the deſign of uſing them as their all. 
«\ * | 
Six W. Temple told king Charles II. that popery 
could never be the eſtabliſhed religion of England, as 
of France, becauſe, among other reaſons, the court of 
England had but few emoluments in its gift; and 
therefore was not a match for the nation. Sir W. 
therefore thought, that if the court had great emolu- 
ments in its diſpoſal, it might prove equal to the in- 
zofeng on the nation a religion that was di/agreeable to it. 
He 
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He eſtimates (in his times, when popery prevailed much 
more in England, than at preſent) the papiſts at no 
more than one hundredth part of the people of England, 
and a two hundredth of thoſe of Scotland. Are they 
then an obje& of our fear ? Would to God, we had 
none greater! 

* 

Ma. Locks accuſes James II. of a deſign of over- 
turning the conſtitution, becauſe he influenced elictiont. 
What would he have ſaid, had he ſeen the influence 
(not of kings, but of p—rs) which, in our times, abſo- 
lately command; elections? 

* 


% No one can wiſely be confident, of any public 
4 miniſter's continuing faithful longer than the rod is 
& over him”, ſays the author of BRITISH LIBERTIES, 
Page 184. 
* 

SoLon difallowed zeutrality on national concerns. 
So does the Freeholder in his thirteenth paper. I do not 
approve of ridicule (as in the farce called the Upho/Jterer, 
the hint of which was taken, I ſuppoſe, from that of 
the Speclator) exerciſed on one of the moſt /2udable diſ- 
poſitions of the human mind, viz. Solicitude about the 
welfare of our country, War TYLER, Jack STRaw, 
and the Fiſherman of Naples, were commendable for 
taking the fide of liberty againſt impeſſtion. I do not 
defend their violences. 

* FS 

Ir has been publicly aſſerted, and not contradicted, 
that the annual amount of the places and penſions in the 

gift of the court is co ſterling millions, 


PYRRU US 
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* 

PysrAvs Challenged AnTiGonus to ſingle combat, 
for the kingdom of Macedon. AxT1Gonus declined 
the engagement. Yet we do not find, that the antients 
looked on his character as that of a coward. 

* | 

« TE ſreeholders of the counties, and freemen of 
© the cities, towns, and boroughs of this kingdom, 
« who, perhaps, are not a tenth part of its inhabi- 
<< tants, chooſe the repreſentatives of a whole nation; 
ſays the author of BRITISH LIBERTIES, Introduction, 
page xxii. 

* 

* To what groſs abſurdities the following of cuſtom, 
* when reaſon has left it, may lead, we may be ſatiſ- 
„ fied, when we ſee the bare name of a town, of 
* which there remain not ſo much as the ruins, where 
*« ſcarce ſo much houfing as a ſheep-cot, or more in- 
** habitants than a ſhepherd, are to be found, ſends as 
« many repreſentatives to the grand aſſembly of law- 
makers, as a whole county numerous in people, and 

powerful in riches.” Locke, on Government. 

* 


THe author of BRITISH LIEERTIESs calls parliamen- 
tary privilege a growing evil. Introduction p. LxIII. 
See CxIro, Vol. II. p. 5 | 


MacNnANIMITY, 3 patriotiſm, eſſentially im- 


ply /e/f-denial. The true great man is he, who hazards, 
or ſacrifices, to virtue and the public good, thoſe pro- 
fits, pleaſures, or honours, which little minds admire. 
Here is the infallible criterion of greatneſs. By this 


let all pretenders to diſtinction be tried. Suppoſe a 
country 
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country in danger from ambition, avarice, corruption, 
luxury, gaming; the true patriot, in ſuch a country, 
is he, who denies himſelf theſe objects, and by his exam- 
ple diſcountenances the purſuit of them. Puli Lir of 
Macedon did not heſitate to take the kingdom from his 
nephew, AMYNTAs, a minor. The ſtate, he ſaid, 
required a nan. So might LycurGus have ſaid ; but 
he declined aſſuming to himſelf the royal power, 
PaH1L1iy might have done all he did for the good of 
the ſtate, as well as LycurGvus,. without mounting the 
throne; and would then have appeared to poſterity in a 
much nobler light. T1moLeon, after entirely clearing 
Sicily of her numerous tyrants, diveſted himſelf of all 
power, and retired to a private tation. On the con- 
trary, there is reaſon to think CRomwEL meant him; 
elf to fill the royal ſeat, he had emptied by the tyrant's 
death. At leaſt there are extant letters from his friends 
diſſuading him from ſuch a project. Be that as it will, 
it is certain, he. made himſelf a king, all but the word 
Mojifiy. | 
* 
HixxOoxvuvs, ſucceſſor to the. good Hieko, fo 
grieved his tutors, by his wickednels, that they laid 
violent hands on themſelves; chooſing death, rather 
than the pain of ſecing the miſbchaviour of one, whom 
they had laboured to train up to virtue. Next to the 
ſolicitude of the parent, is that of the faithful tutor. 
| | * 

Tux parliament held out manfully againſt” the en- 
croachments of the court in the time of James J. 
N. B. There were then few coeur places, and fewer 


Fenjuons. 


Tus 
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* 

Tux very deſign of the /eptennial act was to ſave an 
odious miniſtry, who feared being turned out by a new 
and incotrupt parliament. Thirty lords proteſted againſt 
it. Mr, SNELL, in his ſpeech, ſaid, They might as 
well make themſelves perpetual, as continue to fit one 
month aſter the period of their commiſſion, viz. three 
years, was expired, That honeſt gentleman thought 
himſelf re/ponſi ble to thoſe, from whom he received his 
delegated power. When the triennial bill was eſtabliſh- 
ed in the time of Charles II. the king made a merit of 
granting parliaments after an interruption of twelve 
years. The commons would not allow this; but in- 
ſiſted, that there were then in force two ſtatutes far 
aunual parliaments. Thus has the Britiſh * 
f been betra Ded. 

* 


Kixc AwTiocuvs ordered his ſubjects not to obey 
bim, when his commands were contrary to the laaus. 
K. HENRY III. gave the people, by charter, a power 
to riſe againſt him, and defroy him, notwithſtanding 
their allegiance, if he governed: il. And the good 
Roman emperor, giving, according to cuſtom, to the 
captain of his guards, the ſword, directed him to uſe 
it in his d-fence, if he governed eve//; but to turn it 
againſi him, if otherwiſe. This is allowing the maxim, 
Salus populi ſuprema lex, its full force and effect. Nor, 
in our times, is it from our 4ings that we are in danger. 
In England, the /—+s have the advantage of the king. 
They can prevent any encroachment on their privileges 
by at of parliament, by rfaſing to paſs the bill, which 
they may, at any time, do without conſequence. If the 


king refuſes the royal aſſent to a bill, however preju- 
dicial, 
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aicial, in his opinion, to his prerogative, the parliament 
can retrench the civil lift. revenue next year. 
* 

Dip a candidate mean honour (real honour) to him- 
Jelf, he would not ſeek it by means inconſiſient with 
common honefly. Did he mean his country's good, in 
getting himſelf a ſeat in the houſe, we ſhould ſee him 
exert himſelf, when there, toward the redreſs of grie- 
vances. 


* 


Caranvus, an antient king of Macedon, made it 
a rule never to treat a captive enemy worſe, than he 
did his own /ubje. It is amazing, that this practice 
was not univerſal. Is it not obvious, that the reputa- 
tion of Jenity to priſoners of war naturally inclines an 
enemy to yield quickly, rather than hazard being killed 
by fighting obſtinately; and that men, who dread be- 
ang craely uſed, if taken captive, may be expected to 
£3! their lives as dear as poſſible, and prefer death in 
the glorious field to chains, ſawery, and cruel treatment? 
Yet we know, the antients, in general, very impoliticly, 
treated their captives with barbarity. In the late war, 
the French failors comforted one another, when taken, 
ſaying, II y a du bon boeuf roti en Angleterre. 
* 
Ir the antient republicans thought it neceſſary to 
baniſh their great men hy oſtraciſm and petaliſm, leſt 
they ſhould become too powverful, and ſeize the liber - 
ties of their country, what would they do in our times? 
They had no ſuch lucrative places, no ſuch penſions ſioating 
and fixed, no ſuch rewerſſons going down from genera- 
tion to generation, as we have, to tempt them to aſpire to 
power ; nor had they our voracious card-tables, our 
| theatres, 
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theatres, our Ranelagh's, our Cornellys's, our annual 
Pariſian expeditions, our toaun-houſes, and country- 


houſes, our coaches, chariots, phaetons, and tim-whiſkies, 
to keep up at the expence of princely incomes, and of 


perjury, of the ruin of our country, and damnation, 


* 
XenoePHon was ſo poorly rewarded for conducting 
home the ten thouſand, a piece of generalſhip, which 
will be celebrated, as long as the world lands, that he 
was afterwards obliged to /e his hor/e for want of mo- 
ney. We give a general fifty thouſand pounds per ann. 
for life, only for fighting one battle. 
* 


Ir was common among the wiſe antients to invite 
foreigners into their countries, by offering them citizex- 
/hip. GeLon king of Syracuſe introduced ten thouſand 
in this manner at once, We know better things. 

* 

T yx Ionians were once as brare as the other Greeks. 
But they degenerated through luxury, the ruin of all 
bravery and public virtue. Maxiuus Trxius fays, 
** The Crotonians loved the Olympic games, the Spar- 
«« tans fine armour, the Cretans hunting, the Syba- 
« rites pompous dreſs, and the Ionians la'civious dan- 
ces.“ [Our fage-dancers would have charmed 
them,] They accordingly joined Xerxes againſt their 
countrymen the Athenians, 

** . 

AR1STOCRACY, or oligarchy, do not ſound ſo tre- 
mendous in the ear of a free people, as abſolute monarchy, 
or tyranny, But, if we conſider, we ſhall find, that 
every tyranny is, in fact, an o/igarchy. For no tyrant 
can ſtand alone againſt the body of the people headed 

by 
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by the grandees. He muſt join to his party, by means 
of thoſe gratiſications, which power can command, 
fuch a number of the Leaders, as ſhall be ſufficient to 
ſecure him againſt the united odium of the people; and 
he muſt have the good will of the army. Thus, the 
tyranny becomes a combination among the grandees, 
ſupported by the military, and headed by the prince. 
Is not this an arch, or junto ? It is even eaſier to 
imagine a knot of great men united with deſigns unfa- 
vourable to liberty, drawing, by artful, or compulſory 
means, the ſeverain into their ſchemes; than the 
prince engaging the grandes in deſigns againſt the ſub- 
jects. This latter can only happen, when the ſove- 
rain is a CæsAR, or a Lewis. The former is always 
to be dreaded, when the leading men in a nation ſhew 
themſelves remarkably attached to ambiticus, or avariti- 
6x5 views. As under all forms of government, liberty 
may be /afz (this is not ſaying, that all forms of govern- 
ment are egualiy eligible): ſo under ary, it may occa- 
ſionally come to be in danger. Even under that moſt 
perfect one, of king, lords, and commons, the grow- 
ing power and intereſt of the great is ever to be attend- 
ed to with an eye of watchful apprehenſion, as ever 
- ominous to all that a free people cught to hold dear. 
The beſt form of government is that, which the moſt 
effectually prevents the governors from having in their 
- inclinations, or in their power, to prejudice the interef? 
of the governed. Now, though it is, theoretically ſpeak- 
ing, improbable, that the wit of man will ever invent a 
form of government l/s likely, than the Britiſh, to 
bring the intereſt of the ſubjects into danger from the 
indirect views of thoſe in power (as no form of govern- 
ment can well be conceived, in which the governors 


would be leſs obnoxious to bribery) yet it is . 
| t 
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that there is a length, to which if a deſigning court 
could carry the buſineſs of penſioning, they might corrupt 
a majority of ambitious and greedy men in parliament, 
ſo as to prevail with them to approve of meaſures the 
moſt deſtructive to national liberty and happineſs . If 
the good people of Britain do not ſee where their dane 
ger lies, and who, among the great, are their true 
friends, and who their enemies, they may be, as the 
French compliment them, a nation of philoſophers; but 
they cannot, I think, be juſtly celebrated for their 
political ſagacity. . 

| Vatzrnvs Maximus tells us, p. 211, that on 
occaſion of publiſhing, at Rome, a certain ſumptuary 
law ; a dry old joker mounted the roſtra, and told the 
people, He thought it was now time to demoliſh. 
e the Roman commonwealth ; fince Zberty was now 
4 fo -retrenched, that the people were no longer to 
* have it in their power to ſquander their own money, 
„ and ruin their ew conſtitutions as they pleaſed.” 
The good people of England are, at this blefſed time, 
very much of the ſame humour with that which this 
old Roman expoſed in his contemporaries. Their 
whole idea of liberty is, Being left to themſelves, to 
behave as foo/zly as they pleaſe. At the fame time, 
they have but little apprehenſion of danger to liberiy 
where the real danger is. The avorf# government is 


the 


— 
— 


Did not a corrupt court obtain from a corrupt parlia- 
ment an approbation of the peace of Utrecht? After ſuch 
a ſhameleſs compliance, what may not a court obtain of 
a parliament ? | 

| CrITO MiNoR, 
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the liaſt diligent in reſtraining vice and folly in the ſub- 
jects. Vice and folly are indeed the handler, by which 
a deſigning government lays hold of an unthinking peo. 
ple, and leads them into flavery and wretchedneſs. 


Taz national character of a people takes its riſe 
from, and regulates itſelf according to, 1. The genius, 
manners, way of life, government, and condition of 
the aborigines, now ſuppoſed to be, through length of 
time, and failure of records, loſt. 2, According to the 
form of government, they are now under, whether ab- 
ſolute or free, well or ill contrived, and well or ill 
executed. 3. According to the genius of their religion, 
whether moral or immoral, mild or intolerant. 4. Ac- 
cording to their general way of /;/z, whether they em- 
ploy themſelves chiefly in commerce, navigation, agri- 
calture, paſture, hunting, war, &c. 5. According to 
their climate, air, and ſoil, whether hot, cold, temperate, 
clear, foggy, healthy, or the contrary. 6. According 
to their /ituation, whether continental, or inſular, 
among peaceful or turbulent neighbours, &c. 7. Ac- 
cording to the quality of their food, as fleſh, or vege- 
tables, and the eaſe or difficulty of obtaining a ſupply 
of it; and their drink, as water, malt-liquors, wines, 
diſtilled ſpirits. 8. According to their riches, or poverty, 
compared with their neighbours. 9. According to their 
improvements in /zarning and arts. 10. According to 
the ſpecies of education which prevails among them, 
whether chiefly moral, or chiefly ſcientific, whether 
judicious or 1mproper, effectual or ineffectual. 11. 
According to the example ſhewn by the rich, whether 
idle, luxurious, and corrupt, or patriotic, temperate, 
and virtuous. 12. According to the wiſdom, and inte- 
grity, or the weakneſs and corruption, of thoſe, in whoſe 

hands 
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hands the executive power is lodged. Some of theſe 
particulars lie out of the reach of governments, and 
magiſtrates, to alter, or amend ; ſuch as the ſituation 
of a country; the effects neceſſarily ariſing from the 
way of life, in which a particular people are neceſſarily 
engaged; thoſe produced by climate, air, ſoil, &c. 
But moſt of the others are at the command of governors 
and magiſtrates, and may be improved almoſt at their 
pleaſure. The heads of a nation may alter what they 
find amiſs in the form of government. They may pro- 
mote what reformations in religion, they find proper, 
They may take care, that there be a conſtant ſufficiency 
of good and wholeſome proviſions, They have it in their 
power to ſecure timelyſupplies from other countries, if 
a deficiency ſhould ariſe in their own. It is a part of 
their proper buſine/s to know what quantity of proviſions 
there 1s at all times in the country. It is in their 
power to prevent the healths and lives of the ſubjeQs 
from being - prejudiced, or loſt, by means of hurtful 
eatables, or liquors. They have it in their power to 
promote induſiry, and conſequently thriving; and to 
encourage learning and arts, They may excite, by 
their approbation, the educators of the youth to be- 


ſtow their chief attention on the forming of the heart 
to every virtue, private, and ſocial ; and to depart from 
eſtabliſhed. forms received in times of ignorance. And 
they have it undoubtedly in their power to ſet before 
the people a good example, and to ſee to the due execu- 
tion of what they themſelves have in their ov hands 
the execution of, 'There are methods, better and 
worſe, eaſier and more difficult, ſurer and more pre- 
carious, more direct and more tedious, ſafer and more 


dangerous, of gaining valuable national purpoſes. Is 
it 
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it not, therefore, to be wondered, that we ſeldom hear 
of prizes propoſed by governments for the beſt folutions 
of ſuch political prob/ems as the following ? To point 
out the moſt effectual means for checking ialeneſi, and 


promoting induſiry. To find the beſt means for reſto- 


ring, in a degenerate people, a ſenſe of h5104r, love 
of their country, attachment to religion, and a diſpoſi- 
tion tradtable and ſubmiſſive to ſalutary laws and regu- 
lations. To draw the belt plan of an education reſpec- 
tively proper for a prince, a nobleman, a gentleman, a 
citizen, a labourer, To find the beſt means for ſetting 
religion upon ſuch a foot, that it may be freed from the 
inconveniencies produced, in all countries, by what 
are called al liſments. To point out the moſt ef- 
fectual means for convincing perſons of all ranks, high 
and low, that honeſty is better than knavery, public- 
ſpirit nobler than ſelfiſhneſs, and heaven more ** 
Are than damnation. 
** 

Wir ſee ſome few among us do ſtill make a point 
of attending ſolemnly a place of public worſhip once 
in ſeven days. If there be any meaning in this practice 
(which they beſt know, who obſerve it) one would 
imagine it ſhould be of ſome conſequence, that people 
worſhip what they, at leaſt, believe has a being. It is 
notorious, that many, who fatedly attend Athana ſian 
worſhip, do hold the Athanafian doctrine in abbor- 
rence * ; and that thoſe, who do not believe it, do con- 
| ſtantly 


— „ü ah * — 
— — 


— 


* Many whole pariſhes conſtantly fit down whenever 


chat celebrated. creed is read. 
CRITO Mixo. 
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do conſtantly give this reaſon for their diſbelief of it, 
That it appears to them flatly /e/f-contradiFory. I am 
not here ſetting myſelf to enter into the queſtion, Whe- 
ther the Athanaſian doctrine be true or falſe. I am only 
obſerving, that many among us, who (with NewTox, 
CLARKE, Locke, Wurz, EMLYN, &c.) are ſatisfied, 
that it neither is, nor can be true, do conſtantly pay ſo- 
lemn worſhip to H y, bl— d and gl $ 
Ir —ty. 2ueritur, therefore, the rationale of wor- 
ſhipping, or ſeeming to worſhip, what we are perſua- 
ded, has no exiſtence? The papiſts have thought proper 
to put the virgin Mary into the Tr —- ty, and call 
her the complement, or completing of it, That 15, 
The F r, the 8S —n, the H y Gh—t, 
and the virgin Mary, the undivided myſtical bur, 
or three, Which is the ſame (for in a myſtery, three is the 
ſame as four, and; four the ſame as one ; fuse the fame 
as infinite ; FER the ſame as divine) the myſtical Four, 
I ſay, are the tr — . or rather quaternity, that is, 
four different beihgs, ſome 7zfinite, ſome finite, ſome 
mortal, ſore immerta!, are only three beings, and 
theſe three-four beings, are the One, indivifible, "fiinple, 
unoriginated Spirit, the firſt Cauſe and Fountain of be- 
ing. No proteltant holds the virgin Mas r, who has theſe 
ages been dead and rotten, to be any part of the 
immortal God. This is out of the queſtion, © But L 
ſhould imagine, that to a perſon, who denies the Atha- 
naſian doctrine, it ſhould not appear a whit more abſurd 
to put the virgin Maxx into the Tr ty, or God 
head, than ary other being whatever. All beings are 
equally diſtinct from, and inferior, to the Supreme; the 
8 -n as much as the virgin; the virgin as much as 
a worm. For al beings, but the One ſupreme only, 
are finite; and there muſt ever be an iaſinite diſtance 
Vor. II. N between 
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between finite and infinite. The queſtion, therefore, is, 
How any rational and pious perſon /2tisfies himſelf, 
that it is A for him to attend conſtantly a ſpecies of 
worſhip, which he Himself holds to be ab/urd; and this, 
while he has it in his power to withdraw himſelf from 
ſuch worſhip, and give ſupport and countenance to what 
is, according to his e<vz notions, rational as to the Ob- 
ject worſhipped. Will it be ſaid, We freely declare 
our ſentiment. We do not difemble. We publicly 
Alccuntenaner the Atbanaſian creed, by refuſing to 
« join in the reading of it. Whenever eccleſiaſtical 
« authority i on our joining in the recital of that 
«© famous creed, we will immediately turn our backs 
1 upon thoſe places of worſhip, which ſupport abſur- 
« dity by power. Till then, we ſee no impropriety in 
« attending on a ſpecies of worſhip not modified to our 

perfect approbation; as, perhaps none can be found 
e altogether irreprehenſible. If this apology ſhould 
be offered, let it be conſidered, how, on /«ch princi- 
ples, religious 7ruth would ever have prevailed over 
error; and how a proteſtant's conſtant and exclu/rve 
attendance, in a proteſtant country, on popiſb worthip, 
could be proved capable; which yet would meet with 
the univerſal diſapprobation of all conſcientious perſons, 
I will urge this no farther ; though much more might 
be ſaid. Only, I beg leave to add, That to thoſe, who 
diſbelieve the Athanaſian doctrine, it ſhould, in my 
opinion, be a much weightier cauſe of diſſenting, that a 
certain eftabliſhment is formed upon what they look 
upon as abſurd, and idolatrous, than upon uſurped 
human power. And that, therefore, to the oppoſers 
ok the tr n opinion, it ought to be very deſirable 


to ſee religious ſocieties formed profeſſedly on unitarian 
4 


principles, 
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principles, and denominated accordingly, rather than 
by the general appellation of 4:/enters, which leaves the 
grand point, viz. What object of worſhip they hold, 
undetermined; as it is known, that ſome among them 
are tr n, ſome unitarian, in principle, and in 
worſhip, and moſt too inexplicit in declaring them- 
ſelves. 


= 
Dvutixc Strafford's trial, that raſh and thoughtleſs 
prince Ch. I. finding, that the Peers, contrary to his 
expectation, deſerted his minion in the hour of danger, 
made an untimely ſpeech, in his favour, to both houſes, 
ſipnifying, that he could not, in conſcience, condemn 
him of high treaſon, &c. 


«© This premature declaration,” (fays our incompa- 
rable female hiſtorian) <ſct the Commons in a flame. 
* The Houſe voted, that this a7 of the King's 
< was the moſt unparalleled breach of privilege, that 


* had ever happened, &c.“ 


Ws find, by this paſſage, that the wiſeſt Houſe of 
Commons, that ever ſat, conſidered the King's making 
a ſpeech to his parliament, as his own af. I only 
mention this to ſhew, how we improve on our fore- 
fathers. Time was, we ſee, when the king's ſpeech 
was the king's ſpeech. But (wonderful power of party- 
logic!) when Mr. W. was pleaſed, lately, to criticiſe, 
in his polite manner, on the ſpeech of his preſent M. 
(whom Heaven preſerve) it was act his M—y*s ſpeech. 
It was the miniſter's. And he intended not the leaſt 
diſreſpect to his Soverain. He did not call the K. a 

dale ks M 2 Har. 


j 


- K \ 
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Har. He meant the. perſons, whoſe peaking ranges 
bis auguſt Soverain was. See Cairo, vol. L p-. 24- 


* 


Ix certain periods of the Britiſh hiſtory, as the times of 
the STUARTS, it has been the endeavour of the promo- 
ters of arbitrary power to prevent the fitting of parlia- 
rents, as dreading the impartial inquiries, of that awful 
aſſemb y, into their miſchievous deſigns. At other 
times, it has been the artifice of the enemies of their 
country to /engthen immoderately the period of parlia- 
ments, and to render them more and more nt on 
the court. Which of theſe two ſchemes is the moſt 
dangerous to liberty? The former is clumſy and pal- 
pable : The latter delicate and effectual. When mini- 


ſterial art labours only to prevent the meeting of a par- 
| liament ; let the friends of liberty and their country 


gain the fingle point, of an independent parliament's com- 
ing together; the ſpell is immediately broken; corrup- 
tion and arbitrary power are quickly overſet. But if 
the court- junto have found means to defirey the in- 
dependency of parliaments ; all is over. The fountain, 
from whence only national welfare can be expected to 
flow, being poiſned, whither ſhall an undone 8 
turn tùemſelves for redreſs? 
* 
Ir can never be, among reaſonable perſons, a mat- 


ter of diſputation, Whether a particular ſtate is in poſ- 


ſeſſion of [:berty, or er/laved. The following criterion 
will, in a moment, decide the point. Is there a Angle 
national object univerlally defired by the independent peo- 
ple, and which implies no contradiction, or impoſſibi- 


| lity? Is it out of the power of the people to obtain 
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this of their governors ? I fay, That people have 4 
their /zberties, The whole independent people of 
France (for inſtance) have long wiſhed to be delivered 
from the cruel oppreſſion of their revenue-farmers. 
It is out of their power to obtain of their government, 
redreſs of this grievance. This is the proof, that they 
have loft their liberties. I ſay nothing (the reader ſees) 
of any people, who may 7hink themſelves free ; but 
who, if they were to poll their independent individuals 
on the ſubje& of grievances, might find a multitude 
univerſally acknowledged to be ſuch, but as hopeleſs of 
redreſs, as deſerving of it. Such a people, if ſuch a 
people there is, may fiot be fo irrecoverably overwhelm- 
ed by tyranny, as the unhappy French. But the fa- 
cred fences of liberty once broken through, who can 
foretell how ſoon the irreſiſtible inundation may ſwal- 


low all? 
* 


| . When people read, they approve, or diſapprove of 
what they read, not ſo much according to real merits, 
or deficiencies, as according to their reſpective turns of 
mind, whether grave or gay, pious or looſe, modeſt 
or conceited, candid or diſingenuous; or according to 
the ſpecies of /udy, to which they have chiefly given 
their application, whether claſſical, philoſophical, ma- 
thematical, or theological. Moſt people hate the fronbie 


of groping to the bottom of the well *. Many get a ſett of 
M3 tricks 


* Alluding to the old philoſopher's notion, That Truth 
hid herſelf in a deep well, which rendered her ſo inacceſ- 


fible. 
BEN TL. SECUND. 
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tricks in thinking, as in walking. Moſt readers are fonder 
of the erroneous notions, to which they have long been 
accuſtomed, than of new ones, that are more accurate ; 
as gouty men love their old eaſy ſhoes better than new 
ones, however preferable for neatneſs. It is rare (ſuch i is 
the natural inertia of mankind) that the /ame generation 
ſees a new truth /arted, and generally received. Moſt 
minds are, like flies in bird-lime, too æueaſ to diſengage 
themſclves from the prejudicies of edycation and faſbion. 
Many readers think themſelves intered to defeat the 
faithful labours of thoſe well meaning writers, who 
apply themſelves to the detection and diſcourage- 
ment of vice and folly, And theſe laſt are the 
worſt critics an author can have to deal with. rritated 
by the ſevere truths they find in his book, rancour in- 
ſpices their wit (bad men often poſſeſs abilities) with 
the moſt exvenomed malignity. Then follow miſre pre- 
ſentations of the writer's /en/e ; ſurmiſes againſt his 
religious or political principles; accuſations againſt the 
honeſty of his intention ; and ſtabs in the dark nes 


_ potted reputation. 


8 


X* 


A eLERGYMAN preached a courſe of ſermons againſt 
the pope ; which he concluded in the following manner. 
% And now, my Chriſtian brethren, you may, perhaps, 

« imagine, I have ſaid enough to make old AnT1-» 
« curisT aſhamed of himſelf. Alas, my friends, he 
4 fits as firm in his chair, as he did before I preached 


« — againſt him. 10 TY 60 


% Truths would you teach, or ſave a ſinking land; 
« All ear; none aid you; and few underfland.” 


Por E. 
u 8. | 


